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FREE! 


A sample set of Ditto practice lesson sheets for your class, printed in reproducing ink...write! 











Happiness and success in teaching are a matter of using your whole genius 
to greatest effect—and that’s impossible when wearying routine work gobbles 
up half your time and energy! 


That is why the authoritative Ditto workbooks are called a deliverer by 
thousands of educators. 


DITTO WORKS IN SCHOOL AND OUT 


With Ditto, an endless supply of stimulating class material is yours. Teaching 


$ 
NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS NOW Lup 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover most 
subjects. To enliven teaching, new ones appear 
regularly. Latest additions are: New arithmetic 
reasoning problems for 4th, Sth, 6th grades; 





becomes fun as new class alertness develops through Ditto’s guided home 
practice. More solid hours of seat work are gained when Ditto eliminates 
needless lesson copying. And YOU have opportunity for the pursuits that 
give you “bounce” and a fresh outlook, when Ditto cuts out those drudging 
nights of lesson preparing and paper marking! 


Mail the coupon! You will receive the revealing booklet, “New Efficien- 
cies for Education,” and you'll see how Ditto is invaluable in both routine 
and extra-curricular activities— making copies of anything typed, written 
or drawn—maps, charts, notices, posters, study “ae bibliographies, 
school a etc.—in one to eight colors, at one swift operation. Yes, 
release the real you! Mail the coupon! 


- LIQUID AND GELATIN MACHINES 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 
$3.95 up; every school and teacher can 
have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto 
R-4, for paper up to 9 in. by 14in.—50 
to 75 copies a minute of anything 
typed, written or drawn, in one to 8 
colors, at the one swift operation. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because 
Ditto leads, Ditto offers both gelatin 
and liquid type duplicators, 
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new 4th grade geography; new 1st grade number 
book; new pre-primer, “‘Jack and Jill at Home”; 
new primer, “Jack and Jill at School’; new 
“Friends of Field, Stream and Forest,” for 2nd 
through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains and 
Planes,” for 2nd through 3rd grades, etc. ... 
One book contains more than most classes need; 
usually two or more teachers share one. Ditto 
units: $1.00 up. Send for new free Ditto Work- 
book catalog . . . Also 6 new workbooks for 
reproduction on liquid type machines. 


Ditto Sn. 








DITTO, INC. 
665 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 


( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 


( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 


sere eeeeeeee 











Published in the interest of 


fen Massage 


to hit teacher modo 


Chidak finowledge 4 


In many American classrooms today, boys and girls are devel- 


oping the good habit of caring for gums as well as teeth. 


ODAY, many modern teachers are follow- 
‘i the precepts of dental authorities—are 
teaching their youngsters the priceless value of 
firm, healthy gums to sound, strong teeth. In 
regular classroom drills on gum massage, they 
demonstrate how—and why—gums should be 
given exercise whenever the teeth are brushed. 


It’s a simple lesson but a vital one. For many 
of the soft, creamy foods that are so common 
today deny gums the hard chewing they need. 





In their classrooms children learn the valuable lesson 
of caring for gums as well as teeth. Their teachers en- 
courage them to practice this massage at home, point- 
ing out the importance of it to their oral health. 
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Denied this healthful exercise, gums tend to 
grow tender and weak. Then, all too often, 
nature flashes that warning tinge of “pink” on 
your tooth brush. 

Regular massage gives the stimulation that 
lazy, underworked gums so often need—arouses 
circulation in the gum tissues. Sluggish gums 
awaken—they respond with a new, healthier 
soundness. 


As an aid in the regular practice of gum 





massage, [pana Tooth Paste is particularly help- 
ful. For Ipana is especially designed not only 
to keep teeth bright and sparklingly clean but, 
with massage, to help keep gums firmer, more 
resistant to trouble. 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend added interest to your dental hygiene 
program, send for our attractive colored wall 
chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” Simply 
write us, giving name of your school, princi- 
pal or superintendent, grade and number of 
pupils enrolled. Address Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, 626-A Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








Parents often learn from their children the 
important lesson of gum massage. And in 
many homes today this sensible dental health 
routine is a regular family practice. 


Evidence from Dental Author- 
ities About Gum Massage: 


* 


“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 
importance to brushing the teeth.” 


—From a dental magazine 


“Brush gums as well as teeth.” 
—From a book on dental health 


“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 
gums as well as teeth. . .” 
—By a specialist. 
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Dear READER: 

Are you well started on your program of using your environ- 
ment as a basis for your teaching? The article and charts by Frances 
Presler on pages 16-17 will help you to determine in what fields 
your pupils’ interests lie. In connection with our featyre unit 
on Indians, pages 47-56, and the story on page 23, refer to the 
article by Samuel H. Thompson, pages 6-7. No doubt your pupils 
are eagerly looking forward to hearing you read the second in- 
stallment of Blanche Jennings Thompson’s charming fairy story, 
which you will find on page 22. With more and more emphasis 
being placed on visual education, the article by Ruth H. Wagner, 
page 20, is timely. You won’t want to miss the letter that won first 
prize in our travel contest, page 57. Our regular departments, “The 
Children’s Corner,” “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” 
“Our Historical Calendar,” “The New Books,” “Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and “Your Counselor Service,” are on pages 3, 4, 8, 
9, 58, and 61, respectively. 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Seasonal; Indians Seasonal; Indians 
The cover and pages 8, 13-14, See the cover and pages 8, 13-14, 
26, 31, and 42—43 offer seasonal 26, 31-32, and 42-43 for sea- 
material. Information and ac- sonal material. For material deal- 
tivities about Indians will be ing with Indians, refer to pages 
found on pages 32, 40, 43, 6, 23, 32, 40, and 47—56. 
and 47-56. 

Columbus Day; Halloween 
Halloween Suggestions for Columbus Day 
Material for Halloween is on are on pages 32 and 42-44. For 
pages 14, 21-22, 30, 36-37, 41- Halloween ideas, see pages 14, 22, 
43, 46, and 59. 30, 35, 38, 41-43, 46, and 59. 





Program Material; Stories 
See pages 41-43 and 45-46 for 
program material. Stories are 


on pages 22 and 23. 


Handwork 
Pages 4, 30-34, 36-37, 40, 59, 
and 66 supply handwork. 


Units; Seatwork 
Units are on pages 19 and 47- 
§6; seatwork, on pages 18 and 21. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 15, 21, 
and 62; for reading, pages 18, 
21, 58, and 62; and for language, 
pages 3, 60, and 64. 


Art; Music 

Material for art appreciation ap- 
pears on the cover and pages 
26 and 33. For music, refer to 
pages 22, 41-42, 45, and 59. 


Elementary Science 
Pages 14, 58, and 61 have sci- 
ence helps. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social-studies material, see 
pages 8, 19, 47-56, and 61; for 
character education, pages 19, 
32, 34, 42-43, and 59; and for 
visual education, pages 14, 20, 
47-56, 64, and the cover. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material will be found 
on pages 41—46, 
pages 22-23. 


Stories are on 


Handwork 
See pages 4, 13, 24-25, 30-35, 
38-40, 59, and 66. 


Units; Tests 
Pages 24-25 and 47-56 have 
units; pages 28-29 have tests. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic and reading are on 
page 62; language, on pages 3, 
28, 58, 60, and 64; and spelling, 
on page 58. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and pages 26 and 
33 for art appreciation; page 59 
for literature; and pages 22, 
41-42, 45, and 59 for music. 


Elementary Science 


See pages 14, 24, 29, 58, and 61. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 

Turn to pages 8, 25, 28-29, 32, 
42-43, 47-57, 59, and 61 for 
social studies; for character edu- 
cation, to pages 23, 28, 32, 34, 
42-43, and 59; and for visual 
education, to pages 14, 20, 24, 
47-57, $9, 64, and the cover. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 
The Indian Goes to School 
Our October Historical Calendar 
The New Books 
A Calendar for October _ , 
Our October Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board ssicionalalendiadiali 
Number Experience through Play aS 
Including Child Interest in Plans for : a  Carriculum—Il 
Seatwork for Beginners 
A Unit on Sharing 
Visual Education Advances 
Number Seatwork 
Stories to Read or Tell 
A Halloween Scare 
Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 
Chieftains Are Brave 
A Unit on Vertebrate Animals 
A Unit on Housing 
“The Harvest”—Jules Adolphe Breton : 
Miniature Reproductions—“The Harvest” iaaadel 
Tests for Middle and Upper Grades acahakaeaaataladl 


Handwork—Things to nen Paint, or Make 


Halloween Decorations 

Autumn Beauty siecheialiaiaiiainbaaienangs 
Posters for October aiianan 
Feeding the Birds ; cee 
Papier-Maché Masks 

Easy Drawing Lessons for Primary Children 

Fun for Halloween 

A Simple Scarf with Italian Embroidery 

Use Paper for Leather in Indian Art 


Program Material for All Grades 
It’s Halloween! 
Verse for October Days ee 
YL RSET EE Se saapees. Ree nara ana 
All Hands on Deck—A Hornpipe : 


__Jessie Todd 
Samuel H. Thompson 


Ralph H. Avery 


Ann Roe Anderson 

Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Estelle Webb Thomas 

Ella M. Haver 
Florence M. Painter 
Eugenia Eckford 
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Florese Weter ; 

Frances Presler \, 

Velma Asbury Hartman \; 

Julia Belle Nichols \ 

Ruth H. Wagner x 

Helen Kitchell Evans and Ina Mae Utlaut 
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: Violet Hansen 3 
Eldah Edith Burk 3) 
Ralph H. Avery 3) 

J. Edward Bond 3 
Della Fricke 3; 

Jessie Todd % 
Marguerite Marquart 33 
Mabel Betsy Hill 3 
Lennice C. Eyraud 4 


Marie Whitbeck Clark 4 


42 


Kathryn A. Nugent 4 
J. Lilian Vandevere 45 


The Witches’ Dance Sue Davidson 4 


Illustrated Unit of Work 


Indians of the United States—Marion Paine Stevens 


Introduction oder Plate I (47) 
Overview and Suggested Procedures for Teaching This Unit Plate II (48) 
Plains Indians Plate III (49) 
Indians of Forest and Plain Plate IV (50) 
Forest Indians Plate V (51) 
Indians of the Southwest Plate VI (52) 

Navaho and Pueblo Indians Plate VII 3) 


Indian Crafts and Indian Problems 
Present-Day Indian Life 
Activities Based on the Unit 


Plate IX ( 


“I Want to Go to Alaska” 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Help-One-Another Club Articles ; aiid ae aldad 
Club Exchange 


Your Counselor Service 

What to Do in the Social Studies 

Your Science Question Box 

Your Reading Problems 

Your Arithmetic Counselor 

Solving Your Language Problems 

Problems in Using Visual Aids 

Art Questions Answered aicaeenudais 
Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher : 
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Save Money......... 
Insure Skill Training . . . 
Ease Teaching Monotony . 


10 
Four 18 ae x 22 _—_ maps to build up in colors: ’ 
|. States, their capitals, important transportation Th Child C WITH 
3. Physical land f s. 3. Chief in- 
in by a" 4. , a. 9 ge FS e ren S orner 
Full instructions. Set No. 720, 60c postpaid. 
PANORAMA STYLE POSTERS TO BUILD UP 
7, » I 36 anels set t v4) ~d ps ° 
Fo apers Sal scl teal te alts al | EACH meath this department in 
) pasting. - : 
to 
Todd , |) mo. 792 Matiowee”, sang ts 783 = wl bboen ee yr — 
mbion |] AE Sastre, ng, rear sea tea Msterptttes | verse written by children, Contri- READING — ARITHMETIC — ENGLISH 
as you Our eo — butions must be sent by the teacher 
on 8,000 items for the schoolroom. Write for and be accompanied by a letter from —~ pope » - yy ag engi 
Ani ee her, bearing her signature. The let- ooks in the Keystones 0 
' ‘ : : learning, the “Three R’s.” 
——— M4 ter should give the name and address . »* * 
a : of the school and the name and ne an on of Drill = Pr 
sler \4 | material, they wi elp you prevent failures, 
e ‘ ach - . - 
rtman \\ 1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO grade of the att author E save time and money, and aid YOU in student- 
lichols 13 contribution should bear the child’s 
/agner — name, his grade, the name of the @ Mastery of Fundamentals 


Utlaut 2) 


Ad- 


school, and the teacher’s name. 





® Individualized Training 








AR I BARGAINS dress contributions to: A @ Seatwork Problems 
derson 2 The Children’s Corner Z. . i 
mpson 2 TWO GREAT, BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES T INsT Z < Self Teaching 
} : for the price of one. Think of it! HE INSTRUCTOR oa 
vomas 2 All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs ansville, N.Y. 
A : - ’ jaa) 
Haver 24 of every subject you will need during the whole year. Cc 
ainter ? Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 
kh a and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard a4 GRADES 2 TO 8 
ford 2 pattern attached. Ready for use. Includes all the — [e2| QUANTITY 
0 holidays. SNOWING Q BOOK II—(Gr. 2). Filled with interesting devices for young children, novel 
* Biggest bargain on the market. Will completely . x ways to teach the use of capital letters, simple punctuation and writing of stories. 
a solve your Art problems. Don't do without them. When I was out to play one day BOOK IlI—(Gr. 3). A language book with fascinating exercises to teach cap- 
Send $1.00 for both packages today. i aaa Jack Beast inet a his ™ oO Haliention, cimahe abbreviations, and punctuation Teaches how to keep a 
Se ‘ a Ss . diary, write stories, and plan plays. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE J . P 4 BOOK IV—(Gr. 4). Twenty-eight contracts to correct bad usage, builds vo- 
lanse i Box 53, Calumet City, Illinois It snowed and snowed till the snow Z. cabulary, stimulates creative writing, teaches capitalization and punctuation, 
n d Contains diagnostic tests and a score chart. 
Burk 3) was done, < - BOOS Mn -(Gr. 5). Fifty- —_ different types of English work, including 
. = riendly letters, invitations, use of dictionary, selection of correct words, etc. 
Avery }2 Then out I ran to have some fun. 7 2) ..BOOK VI—(Gr. 6). Teaches the pupil to recognize parts of speech, write flu- 
Bond 4 > < ently, use words correctly, and build a vocabulary. 
Pes Ros—E Hrocn, 2nd Grade | SN J unenne.. BOOK VII—(Gr. 7). Exercises in elementary grammar, individual work on 
Fricke oi G Sch | Chi . Ill theme writing, sentence structure, and paragraphing. 
Todd 3 ary ocnool, cago, . Se) BOOK VIII—(Gr. 8) Analysis of simple sentences, the use of adjectives, 
0 CECILIA BEcK, Teacher DY adverbs, pronouns, and other parts of speech Reviews all previous work 
rquart 3% TEACHERS’ KEYS ARE AVAILABLE FOR BOOKS III THROUGH Vill 
y Hill 39 - AT 10c EACH 
yraud 4 THE MOON = M 
The moon so round and clear and < Y ACTI y IT Y BOOKS IN READING 1 Oc 
Clark 41 bright, | quanneey GRADES 1 TO 4 
42 Lights up the heavens in the night, 7. BOOK I—(Gr, 1). Contains 54 activity projects that build better readers. 
‘ugent 4 A d if I h Material is carefully graded. 
ie nd i were there — BC +— Ii— (Gr. 2). Provides 27 story units, each consisting of a silent read- 
evere 45 . ing lesson, a test on comprehension, and an activity project to build vocabulary. 
videos 46 I would be king ”n + age - — 5). R. 24 story units, plus tests, word puzzles, pictures to 
oer 2 color, and other novel devices 
Of the universe, = BOOK Near (Ge. ’ he 5 25 silent reading lessons based on factual 
i. material. *rovides tests, problems, maps and other vocabulary building devices 
Davin Wison, 7B Grade 
Obey School, Pittsburgh, Pa. ee 
el) Manian Scort, Teacher o| MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 10c 
> IT (48) 
, QUANTITY 
Ill (49) I THI G F A TREE é “ poe ae. 1- een the manning of numbers in sequence and at random. 
. Arithmetic vocabulary. asic combinations according to difficulty. 
* (50) CLO N O | — p ae . —Teaches — and peehien. hard combinations; measuring, 
. . telling time, Roman numerals, and number recognition to 1,000 Begins ] 
; (51) Trees are such foolish things, < tiplication and has remedial tests. valores: pcos cineca 
VI (52) h | h BOOK No. 3—Teaches simple denominate numbers, column addition, multipli- 
VII (53) In summer t ey wear all the gayest faa} en. short division, beginning factors, and arithmetic reasoning. Diagnostic 
ests, 
iil (54) clothes, < BOOK ie. Revives be apa be sebtenction. Continues drill on difficult 
. . combinations of multiplica ) ivisi nesses 
IX (55 Some are plain, some flowered * be ef money. Genel sovieun, somelial tema, Goes ee ee pone 
. Thee A “ . BOOK No. 5—Spiral reviews in the four fundamentals. Four fundamentals ap- 
> (56 NEATN ESS CHARTS W hile others send forth beauty in plied to yn Pa mg s fri on. Cancellation. Addition and enb- 
traction of decima ractions. temedial tests and score cards. 
Read $7 fragrant odors. BOOK No. 6—Review of four fundamentals in five or more digits. Use of 
H L PILS But when winter comes the trees ‘i — Sygtiens and quae fractions. Reduction of common fractions to 
decimals. ercentage. ests, 
E Bp PU tuck away TEACHERS’ KEYS ARE AVAILABLE FOR EACH BOOK AT 10c EACH, 


All their beautiful clothing 

And all the fragrance floats away. 
When we look back we see 

A naked silhoutte against the dark 


«|. TO BE TIDY 


_— Neatness Charts make it easy to 
teach habits of neatness and tidiness. 


All books are 


10c each in quantities of 10 
(plus 1 %c each book for postage). 
quantities 15c each, postpaid. 


or more 
Smaller 


























































tevens 61 me blue sky 
lough 61 us send you a supply at once...one . - 
ie ‘ : ‘ ai “BUILD INCREASED STUDENT INT 
Kibbe & for every pupil. They're entirely free! argh tenga 15c WORKBOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTO Y 
Breed 62 And we'll send lete inf - | Miller Park School, Omaha, Neb. = R 
64 rs we send, too, Comp ete - orme M : Su . S E - tal Providing self teaching guidance, these LOW-COST workbooks may be weed. — any basic text. 
‘oak 6 tion about the exciting Pencil Offer Teaches UMNER MITH, “x pe rimenta It will ELIMINATE tedious, unpleasant work on the part of the TEAC 
lusky 64 . eacner QUANTITY MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN U. S. metoRY 
Todd 66 that goes with the Charts. EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS of U. 8. HISTORY 
@ Would you like a handy | Home Shine Kit for your Ae oy de wa Grade classes where a study of the old-world foundations of 
7 own use? Contai lisher and tin of ’ oa pono ila Ae arc a 
73 quality paste polish. Send 25¢ with coupon. JUST WE THREE eee ~~Teaaliy aad te os Grade, covers the period from 1492 to 1850. Also a chapter 
? on the study of the U. S. Constitution. 
Aboy,agirlandl = | fy J un... U. 8. HISTORY, BOOK NO. 2 
I] e As a rule used in the Eighth ‘Grade, covers the period from 1850 to the present. A 
A moon, a star and a sigh, feature of this he is a general ry ~ of U. 8. History based on questions in stat 
3 examinations in a dozen states over a our year period. 
' rt We are so happy, TEACHERS’ KEYS ARE AVAILABLE FOR EACH BOOK AT 10c EACH. 
a Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. J-109 o Just we three; 
88 Lexington Aven , H . : ¢ 
ae ° ae 5 : girl vl a maple tree. NOTE: Fill out your order on this page, tear out and mail to 
. The lights burn low; 
a 0 Please send me___Neatness Charts, FREE 2 The winds will blow AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC, 
states and : : d 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 1-0-9 
* Domin- . O T enclose 25¢ for a handy Home Shine Kit - For just we three; GENTLEMEN: Please send me the books indicated above, subject to your money-back guarantee 
ath Amer s » that all charges will be cancelled or my money refunded if for ANY REASON they fail to please. 
Conger ; Name_ ae A boy, a girl and a maple tree. © GH: Ginn in payment. (Be sure to include an allowance for postage.) 
ress m 
preceding g Street and Number. a Donna Guy, 8A Grade 
Pee ath e cata Pr eal tl tg nn ID a anccerstcenininannincccsniaitiicid 
cin te © city g| Central Park School, Omaha, Neb. 
‘cations a —_——= 0008 ——— gi Mauve SuMNER SMITH, Experimental | | Ff CUTY oF P. O..............-.-ccsvconcccercveeroeceversneesnesenecenessnssenecensseneenesenees 
ing Com beneeeenesesseseeees | Peacher 
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PICTURE 
ICTIONARY 


FOR CHILDREN 


he has developed twice 
as fast in reading, four 


rector of the Language Department, 


Prrector by Garnette Watters, Di- 


Hamtramck, Michigan, and S. A. 


Courtis, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, this is the children’s 
dictionary that is creating a furore in 
educational circles from coast to coast. 
Just off the presses, it has been read 
and endorsed in manuscript form by nu- 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Inc., 1107 B’way, N. Y. 
Attached is a ()dollar bill, [] money order, 
Ci check for $1.00. Please send me an examina- 
tion copy of A PICTURE DICTIONARY FOR 
CHILDREN postpaid. 


Name 
Address 


City 


times as fast in 


480 PAGES 
1,200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
2,154 BASIC WORDS 

2,678 VARIANTS 


merous leading educators, and has been 
subject to exhaustive tests in the Public 
School System of a Detroit suburb. 


*Scientifically controlled experiments 
have shown that pupils using A PIC- 
TURE DICTIONARY FOR CHILDREN 
developed 2.09 times as fast in reading, 
4.35 times as fast in spelling, as pupils 
without it. 

For here is a dictionary that also com- 
bines the attributes of a picture book, a 
story book and a speller. It makes read- 
ing an exciting adventure and proves 
that “a dictionary can be fun.” 

A PICTURE DICTIONARY FOR 
CHILDREN is on sale at all bookstores, 
available in four different bindings. 
See them at your local book dealer's or 
write for free descriptive circular. If 
there is no bookstore in your locality, an 
examination copy will be sent you post- 
paid for $1.00. 


ood USE THIS HANDY COUPON =—— 










Get this Latest Book on.. 





RHYTHM BANDS go 









O’C TUNE TIME 
BELL BEGINNERS 
and ADVANCED 
RHYTHM BANDS 


lacluded in the new book, 
advanced ideas and prac- 
tical aid to advancing 
Rhythm Bends, by the not- 
ed Gladys M. Stein, intro- 
ducing the use of Tune 
Time Bells. This added 
featare of the new book is 








@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Simple—practical—built on 
Ludwig’s long experience... This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 
Ludwig equipment. 


Complete Outfits 
$5.45 up 
Send coupon now for your 
copy of this handsome, new, 


illustrated book free and with- 
out obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. 


1611 N. Wolcott Ave. (Formerty Lincoin St.), Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation please send me your new book on Rhythm Bands. 
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ance. Send coupon to- Street =_orsrae PIAL 
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FEET HURT HERE? 


To relieve pains, cramps or callouses 
at ball of your feet, due to arch weak- 
ness, wear Dr. Scholl’s Arch Sup- 

rts in your shoes. Thin, light, fiex- 
Rote, adjustable, Expertly fitted at 
Shoe and Dept. Stores, $1.00 pair up. 


Di? Scholls Ar 
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FREE ON RE 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
2 60 W. 40mSTREET N.Y.C. 











JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 


University of Chicago 


How TO USE 





THE HANDWORK 


F3g° HALLOWEEN looms up as 

the important subject for 
October. Four pages of this issue 
are devoted to suggestions to in- 
spire and help the children to 
develop their own ideas. 

Halloween means fun, and a 
chance to show originality and 
creative ‘ability. The modern 
teacher knows that children learn 
a great deal when they have fun. 
Many tasks in school have no ele- 
ment of fun. We must take ad- 
vantage of the subjects which 
furnish opportunities for creat- 
ing. To create, a child must want 
very much to make something. 

Any child in grade one can 
draw the cat, owl, and bat on 
page 30. They can then make 
many crude but original pictures. 
This expression is a foundation 
for later work. Children in grade 
one draw quickly with long 
strokes that look rather scratchy 
to an adult. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to work in this way— 
putting on paper their original 
compositions. These drawings 
have great charm in the sureness 
and rhythm of the strokes. 

Cut the bat, owl, and cat with 
eyes in them out of black paper. 
Use a large piece of orange con- 
struction paper for a background. 
Let the children who wish to do 
so paste cats, owls, and bats on 
the poster. They can pin them on 
first so that they can rearrange 
them and learn more about com- 
position. The teacher might sug- 
gest that some child cut out a 
large gray tree. It will help the 
composition and form something 
for the bats to sit on. 

Make a fence out of tagboard 
and stand it on the floor. Pupils 
can then paste black cats on it. 


Page CHILDREN can make in- 

teresting all-over patterns 
with leaves and weeds. Some may 
like to make wall hangings of un- 
bleached muslin with very bright 
colors made by pressing very hard 
on the wax crayons so that the 
result resembles a beautiful print- 
ed cloth pattern. When the lines 
are made in a light sketchy way, 
the result has no design quality; 
it is weak and insipid. When the 
pattern is pressed on, the result 
is excellent. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Pege AS OTHER pages shown 

from month to month by 
Ralph Avery help children 
arrange pictures and letters tp 
make posters of interesting de. 
sign, the teacher may use this 
page to call attention to the fo. 
lowing points. 

1. A poster sometimes has ; 
picture on it with lettering aboy 
and below it. 

2. Sometimes a poster has a pic- 
ture on it with the lettering above 
it. 

3. When a sentence does no 
fill the space, often a little design 
(like the stars in the upper right 
poster) helps to make interesting 
a space which would otherwise be 
too empty. 

4. On this same poster, the 
space on which the lower letters 
are placed is wider than that for 
the upper letters. This makes va- 
riety in the spacing. Often when 
there is a space at the upper and 
lower part of a picture, the lower 
one is wider, and seems to add 
weight to the lower part of the 
poster. 

§. The cloud in the lower post- 
er helps the design by making the 
interesting space larger. The boat 
alone might look rather lost. 

6. This same poster illustrates 
light letters on a dark back- 
ground. Other letters are dark 
on a light background in the 
same poster, 

7. The white sail in front of 
the white cloud needs to have the 
black outline around it, and the 
water needs a few black lines 
separate it from the cloud. 

8. The black circular space be- 
hind part of the Indian’s face in 
the upper left adds a dark area to 
the poster. It therefore enriches 
the dark and light pattern. 


Page HAVE each child print hs 
name in large letters. Under 

these letters have him print his 

address in smaller letters. 

Make a book cover of colored 
construction paper. Spread it om 
the desk and rule lines diagond- 
ly across the paper book cover 
Along each line print a slogan 
with colored crayons. The wor 
form stripes. (Continued on past i) 
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SCIENCE*»MUSIC 
TEACHERS.. 


Here is what You have 
been Looking for.... 

















Filling a long felt need, Steck adds to their 
line of Instructional Aids, a new type of 
workbooks on Elementary Science and 
Music that are more comprehensive and 
complete than any other similar classroom 
material available. Designed to make teach- 
ing easier and more interesting for both 
teacher and student, with ample material for 
a full year’s work in each unit. Prepared 
by authorities—pre-tested—economical. Or- 
der a sample set or your complete needs 
today. 





Steck Instructional Aids in 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Each profusely illustrated book provides 
text material, exercises, activities, study 
questions and tests for a complete and in- 
tegrated science course for the given grade. 
A TEACHERS MANUAL is available for 
each unit which is a complete teacher- 
guide book. 
Books for 2nd or 8rd Grade. , . .., - 25 each 















Books for 4th, 5th, 6th or 7th Grade . . .35¢ each 
Teachers Manus! for each book . . . . .35c¢ each 
Elementary Science Teachers Handbook . .50c each 


Wholesale prices less 20 per cent discount. 


Without Competition in the Field of 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


Designed to serve as both a textbook and 
workbook, each unit provides a definite ac- 
tivity leading to an appreciation of music. 
The child’s creative instinct is encouraged 
through the simple and graphic illustrations 
and the interesting exercises. 












Book for 39rd Grade , . ..+.++e¢-s 26c each 
Books for 4th or 5th Grade . . 30¢ each 
Book for Junior High School . . ... + 35c each 


Wholesale prices less 20 per cent discount. 


There are Steck Instructional Aids available 
FREE for all subjects. Write today for complete 
68 page illustrated catalog. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


202-10 NINTH ST. AUSTIN, TEXAS 





Safety 
Workbook 


Practical lessons correlat- 
ing with the Safety 
Course. Comprehensive 
and informative. 56 out- 
line pictures for coloring. 
Short sentences in catchy 
rhyme, Heavy paper cov- 
ers, 48 pages—20c post- 
«paid. Per dozen, $2.00 
postpaid. 
Tru-Copy Hektograph Safety Book 
Acomplete Master Copy of the above workbook 
printed in duplicating ink. Will make 100 clear 
copies. 48 pages. 56 outline pictures for coloring. 
$1.00 postpaid. 
Have You Our Catalog? 


88 pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs. Write for FREE copy today. No obli- 
gation. 


LBeckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 


ndia 2 Six illustrated, inexpensive 
7 n Life brochures. ow books for 
: primitive life activities in 
America Elementary Grades. 

1. INDIAN HOMES 4. INDIAN YOUTH 

2. INDIAN FOODS 5. INDIAN MYTHS 

3. INDIAN HANDICRAFTS 6. INDIAN CEREMONIALS 
Postpaid, 25¢ each, six for $1.25. Free catalogue of 
Indian handicrafts. We do personal shopping in the 
Indian country, New Mexico and Arizona. Write 


Geo. R. Momyer, 928 CajonSt.,Redlands,Calif. 























WantA 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


“JOB § 


START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Get readyimme- / 


¥ 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
diately i] Dept. R230, Rochester, N. Y. 
Men-- Women Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Bi A (1) 82-page book with list of U.S. 
foo Opportunity Government jobs, (2) Tell me 
Teachers Fy what to do to qualify for one of 
these jobs. 
Mail Coupon r =a 
today Sure 
BB rcenenesnensncececeneresesesevecnsesonese 








How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


The letters on this page are so 
free that they can easily be used 
for printing signs needed at home. 
Every modern school has for one 
of its big aims the helping of 
children to learn to make things 
in school that will be of use to 
them outside of school. 


P3a° THE teacher or child who 

reads this page becomes 
stimulated not only to follow the 
directions given here, but also to 
use different materials to make 
things not suggested here. Schools 
should teach children to do things 
with inexpensive materials. 


P3g° GIVE a child the idea of 

making a mask and he im- 
mediately says, “Good, I'll make 
a terrible face to scare someone 
when we go out tonight.” 

The problem described on this 
page can best be done in classes 
which have small enrollment and 
plenty of time for art. The me- 
dium produces wonderful results. 


Pages 
36-37 


CHILDREN of grade one 
will do well by drawing 
first the owl at the foot of page 
37, then the bat on the right side 
of this same page. The cat on 
page 36 comes next in simplicity. 

Many children in grade one 
will be able to do the work as de- 
scribed on these pages. Children 
in grades as high as grade seven 
will also be interested. 


Fege THE originality of the child 

has full swing on this prob- 
lem. There are no restrictions in 
medium. If the children study 
any primitive people who make 
masks they will appreciate their 
art more after they have put 
forth effort in making Halloween 
masks, 


Page 
39 


WHEN children work on 
a problem like this, the 
teacher might show them some 
towels made in Italy and photo- 
graphs of the lovely towns where 
the towels are made. This will 
be the next best thing to seeing 
the embroidery as it appears in its 
native setting. 


Pese THE method for treating 

the paper suggested on this 
page can be used to make imita- 
tion leather book covers. After 
the paper is wrinkled and wet as 
directed, paint it with brown, 
red, or green water-color paint. 
Let it dry. Paint it two more 
coats. When it is dry, press it and 
there will be a shine on the paper. 
If very thick wrapping paper is 
used, the result will look like 
leather. 
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Hands for Joy When |! 
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The Use of These 
Books Increases 


Class Interest 
and Brings 
Better Results 


READING 


PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK ............ 
PRIMER SEATWORK ................ 
FIRST READER SEATWORK......... . 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK........ .24c 
The above books help establish the vari- 
ous skills of word recognition and com- 
prehension. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
List Price 
IN TOWN AND CITY (grade 2)... .. .24c 
NOW AND LONG AGO (grade 3)... .24c 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST (grade 4)..... 24c 
A new series of reading workbooks with 
social science content. 


LANGUAGE 
List Price 
WEBSTER LANGUAGE 
Book | (grade 1-A)................. 24c 
Gnak © Cerade $)...... cc cscccccccss 24c 
Books Ill to Vi, each................44¢ 
Books Vil and Vill, each............ 52c 


These new text-workbooks provide a 
basic course, but are also excellent for 
supplementary use. Pupils are delighted 
with them 


Any book listed here will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of the list price. 


REMEDIAL READING 


EYE AND EAR FUN 


List Price 
Book | (grade 1-A or 2-B). 24c 
Book Il (grade 2-A or 3-B)... 24e 
Book Ill (grade 3-A or 4-B)...... 24¢ 


These workbooks develop independence 
and accuracy in word analysis and 
recognition. 


ARITHMETIC 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A book for each grade from 1-8, 
inclusive, each ae 18c 
Readily fits any text which retains the 
traditional grade placement of material. 


GEOGRAPHY 


FAR AND NEAR (grade 3)........... 24c 
LIFE IN OTHER LANDS (grade 4) 36c 


U. S. AND NEIGHBORING LANDS 


List Price 


Ee 48c 
SOUTH AMERICA (grades 5-7) 24c 
EUROPE (grades 5-7)............... 40c 
ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA (grades 

_ 2 RP ae ee ae 4c 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE (grades 5-7). . .40c 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE (grades 5-7)...40c 


One Sample Book FREE! 


We want you to discover the help Webster workbooks can give you in reducing 
drudgery, in stimulating pupil interest, in conserving time, and in coping with indi- 
vidual differences. And most of all we want you to discover the better teaching 


results they can help you achieve. 


To acquaint you with these values we offer you, absolutely free, one sample of any 
book listed on this page which you wish to consider for class use. Simply mail us a 
government post card mentioning The Instructor and giving the title of the book 
you wish to have. You will receive a copy of the book, together with our catalog. 
It is understood that you will consider the book for class purchase, and that you will 


not duplicate the contents for pupils’ use. 


Write for Free Catalog 
Our new catalog describes all these books fully, and lists scores of other publications 


for both grade and high school. 


In addition to the material shown here we have elementary workbooks in language, 
health, history, and spelling; and high school workbooks in English, algebra, geom- 
etry, U.S. history, and foreign language. We also have excellent objective unit tests 


in algebra, geometry, and biology. 


Ask for our catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


222-8 


DALLAS 
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NEW HECTOGRAPH WORK BOOKS 


in Social Science — Dialogues — and Art Projects 





You’ve Waited for This Book — and Here It Is: 


By ALICE HANTHORN, Principal, Observation 





You’ll Save Hours of After-School Work 
with This Book of 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 

Teachers will welcome this time-saving book of de- 
lightful dramatizations for children of 2nd to 5th 
Grades; simplified so that a teacher may produce 
them effectively with a minimum amount of prepara- 
tion. Printed in large type in duplicating ink. Sub- 
jects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, Citizenship 
and Fantasy. The pages are scored, to tear out easily, 
and the hektographed scripts may be retained for 


repeated use. 
Size 844 x 1l Price, $1.00 


Hallowe’en, 


five pages of these 


YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 
For Primary Grades 


School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink—Four for each month of the school year. 


The subjects include Cit- 
izenship, Safety, Signs of 
the Month, Holidays, Read- 
ing Lessons and “Some- 
thing -to-Do” suggestions. 
Each is illustrated, and the 
text—printed in large type 
—is within the vocabulary 
of children of Ist to 4th 
Grades . . . This book pro- 
vides just the type of Sci- 
ence Studies teachers re- 


quire, and eliminates the 
task of hand copying, sav- 
ing hours of time. 
Size 84% x ll 
Price, $1.00 





YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
In Hektograph 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays—for 
hektograph reproduction. This set of plates will be wel- 
comed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, St. 
Washington, and Easter are all represented by three to 


Valentine’s, Lincoln and 





new studies. 
Only $1.00 
postpaid 





A New Hektograph Portfolio 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES IN 
HEKTOGRAPH PRINTS 


Sixteen plates of practical projects in Number Work, Social 
Science, Simple Art Studies and Poster Designs—a variety of 
subjects for every-day use. Each plate makes all the copies 


you can use on any gelatine duplicator. : 
Size, 8x 11 Price, 50c 





Primary Activities 
In Hektograph Prints 


SOITEEN PLATES 
MODERN DESIGNS 
Pcotor Work 
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way to teach simple songs. 


Here’s Sensational News— 


A new second volume of 
SING - 
PLAYER BOOK 


A book of children’s songs that furnishes its 
own musical instrument—a practical, perfectly 
tuned xylophone fastened in the book . . Teaches 
melody and first steps in music . 
200,000 of Book I sold last fall—thousands of 
them for schoolroom use. 
book and every teacher will find it a fascinating 


A- SONG 


.. More than 
All children love this 


Send for it today. 
Postpaid, $1.25 





z 
° MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
i 3 ae enclosed, send the following 
"hs Year Round Lessons in Science, $1.00 
i oy Little Plays for Primary Grades, $1.00 
! = Year Round Holiday Projects, $1.00 
wl - Primary Activities in Hektograph Prints, $0.50 
, $ Sing-A-Song Player Book (not Hektograph), $1.25 
i . 
3 NAME sieiepailaedie iinet 
is . 
ia ADDRESS - Pes ene 





The Indian Goes to School 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON 
Supervisor, Indian Education, Assigned to Public School Relations. 


U.S. Office of Indian Affairs, 


H FROM time to time, THE 

INstRucTOR has generously 
published accounts of Indian chil- 
dren in schools, and now the edi- 
tor again opens the columns for 
a somewhat more detailed and sta- 
tistical account of Indian chil- 
dren and Indian schools. 

The federal census of 1930 
gives the total population of In- 
dians, enumerated as such, in con- 
tinental United States, as 332,397. 
The largest number given in any 
one state is that for Oklahoma, 
with 92,725, the next largest be- 
ing Arizona, with 43,726. The 
smallest number in any one state 
is Delaware, with 5, West Virginia 
being a close second, with 18. 

On January 1, 1938, the total 
number of Indians under the ju- 
risdiction of the federal govern- 
ment in continental United States 
was 342,497. This figure may be 
divided into two groups; that is, 
244,881 who are enrolled at the 
Indian agencies; and 97,616 per- 
sons of Indian blood who have 
certain rights under the Reor- 
ganization Act of June 8, 1934, 
or who, by various other acts or 
treaties, have come under the 
supervision of the Office of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Over a period of about eight 
years, the Indian population as 
reported by Indian agencies has 
been increasing about 1.2 per 
cent per annum. Something like 
60 per cent of the total Indian 
population enrolled at the Indian 
agencies is reported to be full- 
blooded. In Arizona, Florida, 
Iowa, Mississippi, and New Mex- 
ico, practically the entire popula- 
tion is full-blooded. 

The total number of Indian 
children of school age (six to 
eighteen years old) was 83,638 as 
of June 30, 1938. Of this group, 
there were 64,832 in school last 
year. The number may be broken 
down as follows: 

In 211 federal-operated 


day schools, including the 
Navaho and Pueblo children 


of the Southwest 13,659 
In 27 fcderal-maintained 

reservation boarding 

schools... 4,771 
In 18 federal-maintained 

nonreservation boarding 

schools... ; _ 5,402 
In 4 federal-maintained 

sanatoria ideiohiabeaenicshaasiaals 429 
In 24 mission and pri- 

vate schools 6,963 
In public schools 33,608 
Total _...64,832 


By reservation boarding school 
is meant a school located on the 
Indian reservation, largely for 
children of that particular area. 


epartment of the Interior 


A nonreservation boarding school 
is one located away from the re. 
ervation, as Sherman Institute, 
Riverside, California. A mission 
school is one maintained by some 
church organization, in which the 
cost may or may not be paid by 
the federal government. All costs 
in private schools are usually paid 
individually. 

To the 64,832 Indian children 
of school age who were in school 
last year, we may add 2,831 who 
were under six years of age or 
over eighteen, but who also were 
in school, making the total num. 
ber known to be in school 67,66}, 
Then to these figures should be 
added an estimated 10,000 who do 
not live on reservations, but who, 
for the most part, are believed to 
be in school. This would make 
about 77,000 in school, which 
must be approximately correct, 
and is, I think, a higher percent. 
age enrolled in school than that of 
any other race in the country, 

There are probably as many a 
55,000 children who are classed 
as Indians in the communities 
where they live, enrolled in pub- 
lic schools. Tuition is not paid 
for all Indian children in public 
schools, but the total amount paid 
for this purpose by the federal 
government is $1,468,000 annv- 
ally. 

In California, in Washington, 
in Minnesota, and in Arizona in 
part, the government has con- 
tracts by which a certain agreed 
sum is paid each state for the edu- 
cation and care of Indian chil- 
dren. These sums are included in 
the above $1,468,000. In these 
states, with the exception of cer- 
tain federal-maintained schools in 
Arizona, a vocational school at 
Riverside, California, and a grade 
school at Pipestone, Minnesota, all 
children attend public schools. 

In these latest figures, it is also 
well to note that only 1,318 are 
considered ineligible to attend 
school, due to physical handicaps, 
as compared with more than 
§,000 in that class a few years 
ago. This is the result of in- 
tensive health education and im- 
proved living conditions for the 
Indians on the part of the federal 
government. 

Increase in public-school en- 
rollment and attendance from 
about 29,000 in 1917, counting 
children of all degrees of blood, to 
43,000 in 1938, plus a considers 
ble number not listed, is remarka- 
ble. The real number is larger ™ 
each case, as the estimate of more 
than 50,000 for 1938 shows, but 
in any event it is almost doubled. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Like a Giant 
Magnifying Glass 


EVERY EYE in the classroom gives 
undivided attention to pictures mag- 
nified and projected by the Spencer 


VA Combination Delineascope. The 
clarity and brilliance of projection — 
whether of opaque illustrations or of 
glass slides—stimulates the pupil’s 
interest, improves grades and reduces 
failures. 


The Spencer VA has many points of 
superiority. Its open back construc- 
tion permits of the use of unusually 
large books or periodicals. A special 
elevating device permits quick, easy 
adjustment of the picture on the 
screen. It has a most effective cooling 
system. 


The Spencer dealer in your vicinity 
will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion. 


For bulletins describing Spencer projection 
equipment, write Dept. X 36. 


Spencer Lens Company 
MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Write fj ee 
A CATALOG oF UY sui ive Croll 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTROMETERS 
PROJECTORS 


SPENCER 





DESIGN - DECORATE 


TheO-PCrafiCe. Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL 
er NOW — FRIENDSHIP 
MATERIAL 
CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS Series 
Book One—In Folk Song and Costume.......... «++ $1 
(a) 30 costume pictures of many Lands 
(b) Teacher’s Manual 
Book Two—In Craft Work ....----sseeeseeeseeerees $1.00 
(a) Plans, —. Sy and craft suggestions 
(b) Teacher’s Man 
SCHOOL CRAFT SERVICE 
7! N. Wabash Ave., Dept. I, Chicago, Ill. 


tage FREE for cash with order. Hektograph edition $1.25) 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all 


publishers listed in our 45th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest “best sellers.”’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. ‘Send postcard 
today for our new 1940 catalog. “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 123, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, mi. 


Primary and Intermediate Teachers’ Big Fall Package 


Contains Siete of material for seatwork, window decorations, 

blackboard bor poklets, number work, calendars, bookmarks 

and several Ln copies for hectograph. Something for every day 
sllowecn and Thanksgiving. All 














emphasizing Autumn, Indians, H 
for a dollar bill. 
LITTLE PRAIRIE CLASSROOM SERVICE, White Plains, Ky. 








Teach Drawing Easily 


with these practical patterns and plans sent 
monthly—September to June. 
Grades ONE through SIX 
EACH GRADE DIFFERENT 
All material is new this year. 
li Ee ee ee ee 
CLARK ART SERVICE 
221 E. Lincoln Avenue 
WHEATON, Illinois 
I enclose 25c for 
(Grades 1 through 6) 


Cad me particulars FREE. 
Grade) 


October sheets. 


(State 


Name 
Address 














The Indian 
Goes to School 


(Continued from page 6) 


This is due partly to closing some 
boarding schools, but more to the 
fact that the need for education 
has been presented to Indian par- 
ents, and to an effort on the part 
of the parents to have their chil- 
dren go to school. 

So much for ordinary school- 
ing. When you realize that above 
the high-school level there are 300 
Indians attending colleges and 
universities, and 246 enrolled in 
business and in high-class trade 
schools outside the Indian Serv- 
ice, it is easy to see that real prog- 
ress is being made. One hundred 
eighteen of the above total are 
full-blooded Indians and 229 
others are of half-blood or more. 
They are helped by federal loan 
funds, started by Commissioner 
Rhoads, but greatly increased 
under the leadership of Commis- 
sioner Collier. 

Over many long, weary years, 
segregated schools with purely 
academic training were the pro- 
gram, with children taken, in 
many instances, hundreds of miles 
from their homes for a period of 
three years or more. In several 
sections of the country, Indian 
children did not attend public 
schools, even though the school 
might be in speaking distance of 
their home. This was due to dif- 
ferent causes, some of which were 
racial prejudices, which still exist 
here and there, to lesser degree. 

The great problem with Indi- 
ans, as well as with most other 
races, is economics. Every effort 
is now being made to develop the 
kind of education locally that will 
enable the Indians to make a liv- 
ing on their own jurisdictions 
where they own land or where 
conditions are such as to develop 
employment for them. 

In a grazing country, the cattle 
or sheep industry is being taught 
the boys, while the girls are taught 
every phase of homemaking, and, 
in addition, pottery, weaving, 
beadwork, and basketry, where 
the locality lends itself to such 
enterprises. Pine Ridge, in South 
Dakota, with more than 600 chil- 
dren of alrxost all ages and grades 
enrolled, is an example of this. 

Vocational schools are now be- 
ing conducted with high efficien- 
cy at Flandreau, South Dakota; 
at Lawrence, Kansas; at Riverside, 
California; at Salem, Oregon; 
and at Chilocco, Oklahoma. 

Willard W. Beatty, Director of 
Indian Education, is a man of 
practical ideas. He sees no rea- 
son why people should not devel- 
op and use the opportunities that 
lie at their own doors, and be- 
lieves in the federal government’s 
helping along these lines. 
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ie the Woden Mation 
wto2e lng buwro 
foot MAKE kaa OF 
SUPREME IMPORTANCE . . . 





Dixiana 


YET WHO INSISTS UPON GOOD 
STYLING .. . PERFECTION OF FIT. SUPPLE, FLEXIBLE 
SHOES ... IN SIMPLE STYLES THAT NEVER GO 
OUT OF FASHION . . . THAT ARE DESIGNED 

TO TAKE YOU EFFORTLESSLY 
THROUGH YOUR MOST ACTIVE DAYS. 


TAILORED SHOES THAT BLEND WITH YOUR 





MANNER OF DRESS AND GIVE YOU 
AN AIR OF PERFECT GROOMING. 


oe 


THEY'RE 


/”* 


definitely Florsheim! 


$Q75 and $10.75 


Hollywood 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © MANUFACTURERS @ CHICAGO 











LEADERS O 


q 


7a 


DEPEND ON THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 


HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of Your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics; looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1939 through June 1940, 


Bringing Up A 
Happy Child 


N 


der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 


sensible discipline, health and happiness 


They will at- 


during the pre-school years. 


| Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Seeing Them Through ~ 


The School Age 
Depesnicr ag never stand still, physically, 
mentally or emotionally. Each year 


the school age child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 
wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 

subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 
training. 


IN-10-39 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 


below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 


| 
2 
| — — ~School Age Programs Pre-school Programs. — — | 
| 

Pincus wannaunsaeenunmece | 
7 BE. cn acccwemewotwweoewaa | 
a CATE we oe ob | 
GREMEEATION.n. cnc acancaasseacaaas | 
[_ oo —MEMBERSHIP.. — — — 
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Our October 
Historical Calendar 














WITH our calendar, page 13, 
posted on your bulletin board and 
these facts for reference, you will 
have some interesting material for 
classroom use. 

Oct. 2—First Pan-American Con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., 
1889. As a result, the Pan- 
American Union developed. 

Oct. 4—Rutherford B. Hayes, 
the nineteenth president of 
the United States, born, 1822. 

Oct. 5—Chester A. Arthur, the 
twenty-first president of the 
United States, born, 1830. 

Oct. 6—George Westinghouse, 
American inventor of the air 
brake, born, 1846. 

Oct. 7—James Whitcomb Riley, 
an American lyric poet, born, 
1853. 

Oct. 9—Fire Prevention Day, an- 
niversary of the fire that de- 
stroyed most of Chicago, 1871. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. On this 
date Christopher Columbus 
landed on the island of San 
Salvador, 1492. 

Oct. 13—The cornerstone of the 
White House laid, 1792, by 
President Washington. 

Oct. 14—William Penn, English 
Quaker, who founded Penn- 
sylvania, born, 1644. 

Oct. 16—Noah Webster, author 
of earliest American dictionary 
of the English language, born, 
1758. 

Oct. 18—The United States took 
formal possession of Alaska, 
1867. 

Oct. 21—Thomas A. Edison in- 
vented the first incandescent 
electric light, 1879. 

The U.S. Frigate “Con- 
stitution” (“Old Ironsides”), 
famous in the War of 1812, 
launched at the Boston Navy 
Yard, 1797. 

Oct. 23—The Statue of Liberty, 
in New York Harbor, dedicat- 
ed, 1886. 

Oct. 26—The Erie Canal, con- 
necting Great Lakes with At- 
lantic seaboard, opened, 1825. 

Oct. 27—Theodore Roosevelt, the 
twenty-sixth president of the 
United States, born, 1858. 

Oct. 30—John Adams, the second 
president of the United States, 
born, 1735. 

Oct. 31—Nevada admitted to the 
Union, 1864. 





e READY NOW e 
Colorful Halloween Posters — Window Pie. 
tures— Halloween Card— Posters fp, 
Health, Character, Songs, and Nature 
Study —Fall Baskets—with careful jp. 
structions and illustrations of completed 
projects when needed. 

Send 50 cents for October TEACHER. 
PLANS and full information about oy; 
art helps for busy teachers. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 201 

5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 

I am enclosing 50 cents for Ann Marie's October 
packet. 








Name aaniiad 
Address — 

FREE Sample Can of 
Artists’ Rubber Cement GS) 

is a non-toxic aN 
Eureka “Bran transparent a 
stainless cement just right for teach- a he 
ers to use for school work in cutouts, lvEKl 
scrapbooks, clippings, albums, etc., \N (| 
etc. Sent postpaid in can with brush } ye! 
attached to cover. Ady 4, ave 
one aee e ees a mea 
. Wabash Ave., tlh. ¢ : f 

Sees Sl 





How to decorate art novelties including burnt wood eteb- 
ing, glorified glass, mirror pictures, Seramo modeling clay 
plastic novelties, brass craft, ete. Over 200 subjects in§ 
different crafts. Especially valuable for beginners, Write 
for free catalog I-10. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Complete education for teaching 5h th 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
2 — and 
° tion center. Special summer classes, 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’; 
= lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu. 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate, 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 914-M EVANSTON, ILL 


High School Course 


ELM LUI Many Finish in 2 Years 


time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
for entrance to coll: le 
"Credit for H. 5, subjects 
. Free Bul 



















Any 6—8 exposure 
roll and two beav- 
tiful double weight 


Rolls Develope 


professional enlargements and eight guaranteed never- 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25c coin. Tw 
service guaranteed. 
440 RAY BLDG., LA CROSSE, WiSCc 
Gratifying Service since 1920 





HUMHORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 








4 samples 3 dimes. Prices, etc., free. 

WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. 
Splendid opportunities. Prepare & 
spare time Easy p No previous 


experience needed, 


lear” 


‘Opportunities in Photogre- 
phy*’, particulars and requirements. 
American School of Photography 
at Dept. 5197 
3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, it. 


NEW and DIFFERENT 
HOLIDAY PLAYS 
50 comedies, dramas and 
handbooks, full of material 
for every age. Complete de 
scriptions in our 1940 cate 
logue. Send postcard today 

sq for your free copy. 
The Dramatic Publishing Ce. 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Send For These New 
Handy-Size Catalogs 


We have just printed new editions of 
our handy-size catalogs which fully de 
scribe all of the Owen publications for 
teachers and schools, including: Instrue 
tor Teaching Aids; Poster and Hané 
work Books; Illustrated Units of Work; 
Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces; 
Entertainment Books; Song Books; 
Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, 
Language and Reading Helps; Basal 
and Supplementary Readers; Annotated 
English Classics; Graded School Lé 
braries; School Souvenirs, etc. 

Send for Your Copies Today—give 
complete address; a postcard will do. 
Also send names and addresses of any 
of your teacher friends who would like 
to have catalogs. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 























Dansville, N. Y. 
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are explained and illustrated in 


Graded | THE NEW BOOKS A\rt Ideas ready to help YOU 
peri oermn o SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


Reading 
coloring of illustrations. Receive a new supply of art and drawing ideas and 


Workbooks 
48 large pages. pret copy suggestions each month—the kind that you may 
ic ostpaid, er dozen } ; 
$2.00 postpaid. For THE TEACHER use in other school subjects too. 


These authentic work- 
books develop a definite 
October J spf US READ § WE READ BY OURSELVES 10 issues—with 9” x 12” pages—profusely illus- 


reading vocabulary, skill 
in word recognition, and 
fluent reading by thought 














PeeUR STORY WORKBOOK ‘ist Grade New York, Fair or No Fair, by Mar- trated, show project work, lesson material and step- 
— LET’S READ FOR FUN (2nd Grade) jorie Hillis. Ilustrated by Cipe Pineles. by-step instruction drawings which give you full 
Tru-Copy Hektograph Workbooks in Reading 206 pp. Cloth. $1.75. Bobbs-Merrill benefit of what other teachers have disccevered in 
Primer, Primer, First Grade, Second Grade. | Company. Indianapolis, Indiana. their teaching—it comes to you direct from them 
Make 100 clear copies. Each book 50 pages, 8'4x11 : , . through SCHOOL ARTS pages 
inches. Price per book, $1.25 postpaid. Rightly called a guide tor the 


Have you our catalog ?— 


—_ . : i work in aper, cr Ww P 
Bey describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of teaching woman vacationist, this book 1S Holiday - seesen, cut tg ma, eg hog and ater 
Ww 


color work, story illustrating for the grades, simple 
designs, clever little crafts—sometimes a play, and 
each issue gives you in addition to all the other art 
work a special section “Grade Helps” which are 
fine for all the grades. Articles and illustrations 


rite for FREE copy today. No obligation. 


important to any woman whose 
Beckloy-Cardly objective is to extract from New 
York some of the gaiety it holds 








1634 INDIANA AVE. . CHICAGO | in such good measure. Miss Hillis, furnished by teachers with classes just like yours. 
omitting practically nothing, sug- Send coupon below and get your share of this spe- 
BIRD PICT RES gests the clothes needed, where cial help making art work twice as interesting with half the effort. Other teach- 
| *s ers will envy the work you get from your pupils. 
IN NATURAL COLORS to stay, places to eat, things one 


. Here’s the first issue waiting for you—School Programs Number. Think of hav- 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters | MUSt NOt overlook, and winds up ing that number right now when you are planning your class work—the very 


jl pn Re gy Ba with a chapter on the Fair, in- next issue is the School Craft Number—take no chances—send coupon now while 


school work easier for cluding comments on how much | the supply is on hand—fill in coupon and mail today. 


teachers, more fascinating 


for pupils. 1500 subjects, | al] this might cost. Her most im- 


374 actual photographs in 


natural colors, “x9 inches, | portant emphasis is on the right START WITH OCTOBER NUMBER 


Special selection of 33 bird i : h . forth 
Secctcentee | 5 beldey. Even 2 eonmeed New MAIL THIS COUPON 




















leading American indus- : spe : Subscriptions 
tries, Copper, Coal. Lum- | York visitor will find much of od SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 2910 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Send for Catalog with Pri : : : beginning now 
ooo | immeeet in this book. Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to begin with the 
r ? School Programs Number. 
eS EXTEND | 
Kankakee, Illinois ’ ] Send bill for $3.00 payable November 1, 1939. (Canada, add 25 cents 
on PARTY Fun, compiled by Helen Stevens FORWARD | for postage, Foreign add $1.00 for postage.) 
STON, mi, FOR you! Fisher. Illustrated by Corina Melder- C) Send $3.00 with this coupon and we send you as a bonus a copy of the 
ie Collier. 121 pp. Cloth, $1.35. Associ- TO 1940 | Indian Number of SCHOOL ARTS filled with Indian symbols, designs, 
If you need good one-act plays, new games, ated Authors Service. Chicago. drawings and projects. 
the best short stories, simple party plans, = , THRU THE NAME 
dub suggestions and programs, and a Interestin to both children 
Y ivi SEPTEMBER 
ears great deal of activity and seatwork mate- | and adults is this selection of ADDRESS 
ent rial for boys and girls, 4 to 14—you’ll find f Il h ld ISSUE | CITY OR TOWN 
saree il of these and more, in Children’s PLAY | games from all parts of the world. R TO ___ STATE__ 
































»Cnieee ff MATE ae _ y-- —_ — There are games listed as to type, 

Stand or write Evelyn Betz, 25 East ° 

two beau- Téth St., Cleveland, Ohio, for a Free Copy. games for special occasions, and 
games for each month of the year. 


BALLOONS 


EVERYPUPIL HEALTH AND PLAY 
A New Positive Approach. ... 






















































































a | 
< 
DECORATIONS — FUN | PerspecTIvE Mape Easy, by Ernest R. 4] m 
OWLS and CATS, cars | Norling. 203 pp. Cloth. $1.40. The | EM EVERYPUPIL BOOKS bring a new, vig SAFETY BOOKS Es 
ORANGE printed black | Macmillan Company. New York. a amar pty wr hone teacher og ae = pp oon a a hay = ~< 
fa. 2c, 55--$1, 100 -$1.75. - 7 mned and written by nationally known : ches safety by teaching 
"ROUND, ORANGE, Unusual is this book on the fam educators these books provide child how to act safely. Books = 
in On : a . : for constructive thought and © 2, 3, 6. Price 32c each. 
100—$1.25. SAMPLER 8 
; aly =a 1 of of ng wt in freehand = original expression far beyond 5 SEVERVPUPIL| HEALTH & PLAY BOOKS [iE] 
— WYANDOT CO., Galion, 0. drawing or beginning art stu- wi the rut of routine. Funda- = $ BOOK An important activity curricue. 
* a . : dents in that it includes no other mental activity is created = lum for classroom and play- Ham 
Ihe te Washington Boulevard Hospital wean Pinca iene 5 assay LURE through natural methods. Di- #E ground providing health 
A... AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, Pp g que. inc agnostic tests, remedial drills >a through health habits and play 
hotegrasty tight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High : : ° ° ° 8 4 P 
; . School . bh) Ep ee Write for Bulletin to this particular skill 1S basic, the > and supplementary materials eh a with a purpose. Books .& wm 
— Bird, Chicago, Il. aes Depts Nee Eee Wenioeee | teacher will welcome a book 0 va — for the —_ + | * i. b5 _ 
° ° ° ° an elow-average child. .& 4 
ERENT which deals with it simply and ¥ Uni 
\YS 2 : Everypupil Books are arranged Ft nique correct speech ap- 
at] P SUP AUP MEO) fo] | thoroughly. There are practical | [RS in = smtematic protram of ® Stool attend gag ce 
material . ° development. They’ efreshingly new. fective devel r 
illustrations to demonstrate each - yre Fr sly ective development program. Books 3, 
pied ew point. Teachers of younger | fgg EVERYPUPIL BOOKS are printed in * > 6 7,8. Price 32 each. m 
rd today ™ —— ee SS owe large, modern type and bound with This aanketn aael ee th 4 
. . ’ A me eaches a or- 
ail children might master the text meal sturdy Ring King wire binding. eugh understanding and s genuine on- (eS 
and interpret it for the pupils. a. SAVE with Everypupil Books: eliminate Price 320 = am. Books 1, 2, 3 9) 
hicago expensive teaching aids, conserve the time 1, mene salen 
— 5 ees . : : bp | of pupil and teacher and reduce costly Uses rt quanthy Glecounts to schools. — — n" 
New ° a ee ae PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THROUGH ExPE- a. failures. Plan your fall program with a 'ORDER TODAY Schuyler Dobson Co., 
: we pam oy ne pany hd RIENCE, by John R. Clark, Arthur S. EEE positive approach to progress. § Front St. at Railroad, Columbus, Ohio | 
logs for just 10c! Otis, and Caroline Hatton. 217 pp. (wa Our booklet, “A Positive Approach,” sent } Please send following Everypupil Books: | 
This popular book includes Cloth. $1.40. World Book Company. Tree free on request. _ ee ee to a -_ 
224 big favorites fo r . Verb | Fw }6ALIIIVE FR RARAALE AA ltl e irails ; 8 0........ 
as — : i, oN Yonke rs-on-Hudson, New York, > SCHUYLER DOBSON C0 ; costunnul copies Health & Play; books No.......... i 
me fer church and home. This book, intended for the ~ ai seome lle ees a Pa \ 
. . . 2 oO quessosuenenacced y 
nstrue- 74 Stunt and Pep Songs | first two grades, outlines in detail publishers Mpg a postage 
Hand- 21 Human Interest Songs = N cea ink 
Work: o> tan Seem methods used by successful teach EVERYPUPIL SAFETY ~-—" apeaaae ve 
deotte 12 Patriotic Songs ers. Every effort is made to en- City ee ne 
: ; 45 Sacred § gee P - iepieaibiaiaie 
books $9 tie Gente courage utilizing the children’s oo eer ne - ~~ ---- == 
— —and many others! actual daily experiences to develop FREE TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
tated Regular prices: 20¢ per | number consciousness, and at the THIS ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
10 , copy, $1.80 per dozen Pe ° ° ° 
ol Li (postpaid), $13.00 per Same time to study arithmetic in THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY IGHLY educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes 
hundred (not postpaid). f | h h from the world-famous Luray Caverns—Shenandoah 
—give : See an am am am am om on a manner formal enougn so that Se APR Drive and ———, a _. 
‘ equest your copies now. ne for each student. an 
ill do. ee ODEHEAVER HALL-MACK co. valuable concepts may be perma- Now to Visit This Famous Attraction at first opportunity. 
r a 124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. nently retained. Obviously a La eee Skyline 
e Please send m f Sociability Songs. . : 
T enclose 10c. Sa 7 = 1-10 middle course between the old 16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free 
Co SE and new theories for teaching ‘ , 3 a pre tala 
e e or your free copies write ucationa epartmen 
j V0. Address... arithmetic has been adopted. 
Cty... State (Continued on page 10) LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 
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THOUSANDS HAVE 
LEARNED TO PLAY 


THIS EASY WAY.. 





Everything was so plain and easy, I began ac- 
tual music in less than two months! My 


friends were astonished—-they wondered when 


and where 1 had ever taken music lessons. 
*Miss R. P. 
Southmont, N. ©, 














I enjoy practicing your lessons and am mak- 
ing great headway. play in a church as 
second violinist and have also signed up with 
the M- ~Band of Ohio, getting $2 per play- 
ing hour, 

*Mr. E. C. R., Pemberville, Ohio. 


* Actual pupils’ names on request 
Pltures by Prefeccional Medele 


FREE BOOKLET.. 


and demonstration lesson 


EE for yourself how simple and easy it is to 


Jlearn to play your favorite instrument 
through this famous short cut method. The U. S. 
School of Music will gladly send you a Free 
Demonstration Lesson and explanatory booklet 
which describes the amazingly simple principles 
on which this method is built. No needless ex- 
ercises. No expensive teacher. You learn at 


home in your spare time and much faster than 
by old-fashioned tedious methods. 





More than 700,000 people have 
studied music this easy way— | Pick Your Course 
and what they have done you, | piano Guitar 
too, can do... The cost is | Violin Saxophone 


surprisingly low, averaging | Cornet Ukulele 

» Trombone Harp 
only a few cents a day. If greene 6 
you really do want to play [Fi *Cell 


your favorite instrument— 
fill out and mail the coupon Couper 
NOW! The Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson will be | voice 
sent you at once. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash, 


or credit. Address U. S&S. Fi ong Traps, 
School of Music, 610 Bruns- | $°Siring or Tenor) 











wick Bidg., New York City. 


U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 





I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
instrument indicated Please send me your free 
itiustrated booklet, “How to Learn Music at Home” 
and the Free Demonstration Lesson 

Have you 
Instrument Instrument? 
BRRGRD cna .ceveccocrcscennerereusccssasanevccescessoncasncesseansusanssasn 
Address 





Complete set of the 

State Flower Posters state flowers in bril- 

liant colors for built up posters 50c postpaid. 
TEACHERS AIDS, Salem, Va. 





WILL YOU INVEST $1 


TO MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER 


Each issue of Wee 
Wisdom has 
twelve or more 
projects as well 
as six stories that 
make for good 
citizenship. 

High in Quality 
Low in Price 


$1 A YEAR 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Please enter my subscription for Wee Wisdom begin- 
ning with the October issue. 

L] | am inclosing $1. 

_j Bill me for $1. I will pay November 1, 1939. 













My Name om enn 
Street 
Cee an —~ 11039 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 9) 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 
Tue Boys’ Boox or Insects, by Edwin 
Way Teale. Illustrated by the author. 
237 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. New York. 

In addition to practical infor- 
mation about the habits of many 
classes of insects, this book con- 
tains suggestions for making a 
hobby of the study of entomol- 
ogy. The illustrations add much 
interest; the text is simple and 
entertaining. 


My Worpv Book, Grades 2-6, by 
Frederick §. Breed and Ellis C. Seale. 
Paper. Each book, $.24. Lyons & 
Carnahan. Chicago. 

A vital spelling program is pre- 
sented in this new series of 
spelling workbooks, scientifically 
prepared, and based on the vo- 
cabulary used in the units of so- 
cial studies generally included in 
the curriculum of each grade. For 
example, one of the sections of the 
fourth-grade book is a study of 
words used in reading or talking 
about farm life; the sixth-grade 
book includes a worth-while sec- 
tion on community life in many 
lands. 

Dr. Breed, whose work in his 
field is outstanding, has charge 
of the arithmetic department in 
“Your Counselor Service,” one of 
THe INstructor’s regular fea- 
tures. His book, How to Teach 
Spelling, was published in 1930 
by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


A Picture Dictionary FOR CHILDREN, 
by Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis. 
480 pp. Boards. $1.00. Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc. New York. 

This large book is designed for 
the child who is beginning te 
read. It defines 4832 words, more 
than 90 per cent of which are 
contained in standard word lists 
for elementary grades. Each word 
is shown in type, script, and in 
manuscript writing, and syllable 
divisions are indicated. Pictures 
of many of the words provide a 
familiar contact. 


PoTTERY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
by Helen E. Stiles. Illustrated by 
Marion Downer. 169 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 

To further a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the In- 
dian through the age-old craft of 
pottery-making is the purpose of 
this volume, whose many beauti- 
ful illustrations make it of espe- 
cial value to students not living 
near a museum. The chapters on 
the pottery of the North Ameri- 
can Indians and the Indians of 
the Southwest will be of general 
interest. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


APPROVED BY LEADING SCHOOL BOARDS 
USED IN TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 


copies of each map. 


Use colored crayon, ink or tempera. 


Erase easily with a sof, 
Approximately twice as easy to see as white lines on 
Set of 7 Double-mounted Panels (14 Maps) gives two 
Single Panels, $4.75. 


Complete set in shipping-storage case. 


Send for circular $27.50 1939 Copyrights 
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———___ 
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panels with color 
ed poster paper 
printed and keyed 
for cutting an 
pasting. Includes 
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Other Posters to Build Up 


No, 707 Air and Water Trans 
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No. 705 Christmas 
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4. Children with 
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No. 706 Land Transportation 


The Best Halloween Book 
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40c postpaid. 


Halloween Fun Book 
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Have You Our Catalog ? 
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Write for FREE copy today. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 10) 


For THE READING TABLE 


BomBa, by James Bodrero, author and 
illustrator. 31 pp. Boards. $1.25. 
Random House, Inc. New York. 

Bomba is a little Mexican bur- 
ro whose name means dynamite. 
After many bitter adventures, he 
is adopted by some American 
children. 

Reddish brown sketches on 
large cream-colored pages inter- 
rupt dark brown calligraphy to 
create a casual but artistic effect. 
by Charlie 


BricHtT MorNINc, May 


Simon. Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
241 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. New York. 


In Bright Morning is happily 
told the home life of the three 
Gill sisters, their brother, Lance, 
and their understanding parents. 
Poverty constitutes their chief 
problem, and the story revolves 
about their efforts to overcome it. 
The illustrations add reality to 
the book, which is a splendid in- 
troductory novel for children. 


A CuiLp’s Boox or Famous Composers, 
by Gladys Burch and John Wolcott. 
184 pp. Cloth. $1.50. A. S. Barnes 8 
Co. New York. 

Intended for children from 
eight to twelve years of age, this 
collection of twenty biographies 
is simply and interestingly told. 


Excellent features are the clas- 
sification of each musician, as 
Schubert, the “Great Song Writ- 
er,” and MacDowell, “Tone Poet 
of Nature”; and the glossary, in 
which musical expressions are de- 
fined for child comprehension. 


Mr. Hernte anv Scroot, by Aldarilla 
S. Beistle. Illustrated by Mary Alice 
Beistle. 36 pp. Boards. $1.00. David 
McKay Company. Philadelphia. 

It will be a strange small person 
who fails to enjoy reading this 
second adventure of Mr. Heinie, 
a greatly beloved dachshund, in 
which he encounters Scroot, a 
stray puppy who is taken in out 
of the cold by the Person-Whose- 
Shoes-Go-Tap-Tap-Tap. . Oppo- 
site each page of narrative is a 
full-page illustration in color. 


Squawrown, by Will M. Hundley. 
Illustrated by R. H. Hall. 209 pp. 
Cloth. $2.50. Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

How a group of experienced 
farmers settled on a Miami Indian 
reservation in Indiana, in 1875, at 
the invitation of Chief Godfrey, 
who wished his people to learn the 
white man’s ways of farming, is 
related in this colorful autobiog- 
raphy of a boyhood spent with 
Indian companions in a pioneer 
community. 





















ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 

Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes If: > 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 

gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Write Dept. |, WETAL ARTS CO. Rochester, W.¥. 





Guaranteed Photo Finishing 


1 developed 2 prints each 25c. 20 


prints from your filma 
troductory offer—immediate service. 


25e. 
You'll like Quality Photo 


a Bring back your Holidays with you. Personal Photo- 
graphic Christmas Cards. 


negative and 10c for sample. 


QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 
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—Perry Pictures 


of which, literally MILLIONS have been used in schools and 
The Perry Pictures cost ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
Size 3 x 3% and 5% x 8. 
FREE. THREE Catalogues, B, C, and D, of Miniature COL- 
ORED, a picture with each of them, and an abridged catalogue 
and sample of The Perry Pictures FREE to teachers, in October, 
if you name school and grade. 
COMPLETE Catalogue of The Perry Pictures, 1600 tiny illus- 
trations in it, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


THREE lines of Miniature COLC”FD Pictures at ONE 
and TWO CENTS 


Send Today for 30 Perry Pictures for teaching the Thanksgiving Story, 
Pilgrims, etc., size 5/4 x 8, for 60 cents. No two alike. 
Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study”’ for the first eight years in 
A copy free. 





















































‘SUBSCRIBED ? 













Full page (9 x 12 in.) draw- 
ings, instructions and ideas 
for all types of required 
work, created through 
collaboration of teachers 
and supervisors 


Units, Projects and Cre- 
ative Activities in 








Geography, History, In- 
dustries, Foreign Coun- 
tries, Dioramas, Pictorial 
Crafts, Creative 
. Social Studies, 
Health, Safety, Book Re- 
views, Articles by Teach- 
ers. 





Name 
Address........... 


Ra ncecccccccscencscesensassasncasssesoncees 


THE ONLY MONTHLY TEACHER’S 
MAGAZINE containing so much actual 
creative project material, activities and 
ideas for integrated classwork in the 
elementary grades! Now ranks among 
the best liked, most useful and helpful 
magazines published in the interest of 
teacher and pupil. 


NEW ... UP-TO-DATE . . . RELIABLE 


Unequaled in amount of usable project 
material in each issue. Essential to 
successful and happy teaching. 


10 BIG ISSUES 7‘ ONLY $2 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
Please enter my subscription for { } 1 year at $2, { | 3 years 
at $4. 
within 10 days after receipt of the September issue. Other- 
wise | will remit by November 5. 


If I am not satisfied, 1 may cance! my subscription 
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“Welody Gun and The 
TONETTE 


THE NEWEST MUSIC 

TRAINING METHOD 

For Singing—Playing 

Facsimile Page from ‘‘Melody Fun” > 

You Do Not Have To Be 
A Music Teacher 


to teach music successfully. With 
the “Melody Fun” method any 
teacher can make rhythm, pitch, 
sight reading and sight singing 
understandable and real fun for 
grade school children. 


This method includes the Tonette 


—an unbreakable, true-in-pitch, 
easy to play instrument — and 
“Melody Fun.” Instrument and 


book sell for only $1.35 with a 
substantial discount to schools. 
Educators everywhere acclaim 
“Melody Fun” a real advancement 
in child music training. So simple 
a kindergarten child can master it; 
so scientific it will definitely im- 
prove the musical training of all 
elementary school children. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Melody Fun Method 1 
Sample “Tune of the i Lyons Band Instrument Co., Dept. IN-10 
” 14 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Month . and Enrollment | 00 Inclosed is $1.00 for my copy of “Tune of the Month,” 
Blank included with every . | Melody Fun, Tonette and material as offered I teach 
TONETTE order for... . quae | grade in School 
Teaching position 
Lyons | I also teach Vocal 0 Band Orch. O Pre-band 0) 
| Name 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. J Street 
14 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. I City State 








AND EFFECTIVE & 


Includes the following 
valuable chapters 
A Personal Word 
The Singing Voice of the Child 
Rote Singing 








HOW TO TEACH 


MUSIC 


TO CHILDREN 


224 PAGES 
76 OF MUSIC 





Sight Singing 
Part Singing 
Rhythm 
Song Dramatization 
The Rhythm Band 
The Harmonica Band 
Music Appreciation 








HOW 
TO TEACH MUSIC 
TO CHILDREN . . 


By CLELLA LESTER PERKINS 


TEACHING PLANS and SUGGESTIONS 


An invaluable book of teaching plans and suggestions for classroom 
teachers in any of the elementary or junior high school grades and 
particularly for the teacher in the ungraded school who may not be 
especially trained to teach music but who must meet the requirements 
of the course of study. 





Creative Music 
School Music and the Community 
Rural School Music 
Daily Lesson Plans 


Fundamentals of Music 


The book was prepared by one who knows, from experience in the class- 
room and as a teacher of music in teacher training classes, what other 
teachers need to know to teach music successfully. 


The book is replete with materials, suggestions, ideas and hints that will 
be of great assistance in helping children to understand and appreciate 
good music. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL @ PRACTICAL @ 


In addition there are nearly 100 songs especially suited for carrying out 
the suggestions in the book. These are complete with music. How To 
Teach Music to Children is a manual which can be used effectively by 
itself or with any series of songbooks. 


Price $1.50 a copy, postpaid. Send for your copy NOW. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY *** *-Wa8ast 4v= 


CHICAGO 
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MEMORANDUM TO TEACHERS AND EXECUTIVES 


in the Schools of America 





A. B. Dick Company will soon 
have in the hands of its distrib- 
utors a complete, new line of 
Mimeograph duplicating equip- 
ment in the key of tomorrow 


—for schools today. 


The newest members of this 
complete streamlined family are 
the new Mimeograph 91 and 


new Mimeograph 92. 


They are companion models 
to the recently announced, low- 
priced Mimeograph 90, the most 
popular Mimeograph duplicator 
ever built for the smaller school. 

For further information on 
the right Mimeograph to fit 
your school budget see the 


Mimeograph distributor in your 


locality .. or write Educational 


Dept., A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 











Full information and specific 


REGISTERED IN THE . 8. PATENT OFFICE _tjonsin thismagazine next month. 








MIMEOGRAPH Its THE TRADE MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Upper, the new Mimeograph 91. 
Lower, the new Mimeograph %. 
Both in the middle-price clas. 
— 
U 
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On page 8 you will find a list of October events of historical interest. 





Have you ever seen a lively little 
squirrel? Perhaps you can find 
one living in a park or in woods 
near your home. Coax him to eat 
nuts out of your hand. Do you 
know why the squirrels are so 
busy at this season? W. Henry Boller 


H THE children will be 

especially interested in 
their bulletin board this 
month when they see these 
attractive pictures mount- 
ed there. Let the girls and 
boys tell nature-study and 
Halloween stories which 
the pictures will illustrate. 
Younger pupils will surely 
want to know more about 
this bright-eyed squirrel 
eating his peanut. 


« OUR OCTOBER PICTURE PAGE* = soap 


For Your Bulletin Board 


Will this country boy make a fine jack-o’-lantern for Halloween or is he 


getting the pumpkin for a pie? Which would you rather have? 


Philip Palmer 


your visual-education problems 
by writing to Dr. McClusky who 
has a column in the department 
“Your Counselor Service.” 


Are you going to bob for apples on Halloween? This game has been played 


for many years. 


What other Halloween games do you like? JH. Armstrong Roberts 
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These children 
seem to enjoy 
their game of 
“basketball.” 


Number Experience through Play 


FLORESE WETER 
Teacher, First Grade, Highland School, Rockford, Illinois 


BH OVER a period of time, educators 

have realized that there has been 
something wrong with the child’s concep- 
tion of number. In school, he has been 
given all the number facts and been put 
through all the number processes, yet he 
is unable afterwards to use numbers. 

The conclusion has finally been reached 
that what the child needs is practical ex- 
perience in handling and using numbers, 
to make them meaningful. 

We tried in our first grade to eliminate 
all number facts that could not easily be 
illustrated with concrete objects or ex- 
periences, In a thorough study of the 
problem, we found that during the day 
situations arose which could be used to 
give the child opportunities to broaden his 
number concepts. It is not necessary to 
set aside a definite period for the teach- 
ing of numbers. 

A brief list is given below of number 
situations that naturally arise in any first- 
grade classroom. 

1. Th; counting of objects to pass, 
such as scissors, books, or papers. 

2. How many girls are there in our 
room? How many boys? 

3. Will you place six erasers at the 
blackboard? How many pieces of chalk 
shall we need? 

4. How many rows of desks are there? 
How many desks in each row? How many 
girls and how many boys are in each row? 
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5. Will someone take four pairs of scis- 
sors to Miss Hall’s room? 

6. How many wore rubbers today? 
How many wore raincoats? 

These situations are the kind that arise 
without planning, but there are many 
types interesting to children that can be 
planned, such as: 

1. Make a large calendar each month 
on tagboard. Have the children draw or 
paint a picture to illustrate the month. 
Each day have a child write the date of 
the month. (They learn to count as well 
as to write the numbers. ) 

2. Weigh the children and keep a chart 
of their gain in weight and height. (They 
learn something of the comparative terms, 
heavier and lighter. ) 

3. Choose a number of children to per- 
form household duties each week. (This 
gives the idea of grouping.) 

4. Have the children line. up for a 
game, putting the taller ones in the back 
and the shorter ones in the front. (This 
gives the concept of tall and short.) 

§. Plan activities such as making furni- 
ture for a playhouse, building trains and 
airplanes, and using play money to buy 
things in a store. (These give practice in 





“Your Counselor Service” 
brings you monthly, through 
this magazine, expert advice 
on the teaching of arithmetic. 





The scorekeeper watches closely in this Bean- 
. § bag Toss (above), while the players look on 
eagerly. Note the convenient standard for the 


¥ ee i board. In the Ring Toss game (left), the lit- 


tle boy has two more rubber rings to throw. 
























measuring and some idea of the value of 
money. ) 

Instead of having a definite period for 
the teaching of numbers, we found that 
the time in the day most conducive to 
number experiences was at recess or play- 
time, through the use of games. We 
played in squads with groups of children 
playing at each game for a certain length 
of time and then moving on to the next 
game. This gave each child an opportu- 
nity to experience each type of activity. 

Following are a few games that give 
number training. 


BEANBAG Toss 


Use a board with three holes, and three 
beanbags. The holes are marked 1, 2, and 
3. If the player tosses a bag into each 
hole, his score is six. The score is counted 
according to the number written above 
each hole. One child may be scorekeeper, 
or each player may keep his own score. 


Rinc Toss 


Use a board with three rows of hooks, 
having three hooks in the top row, two in 
the middle row, and one in the bottom 
row. The top row is numbered 3; the 
middle row, 2; and the bottom row, 1. 

Each child in turn is given three rings, 
which he tosses, scoring according to the 
numbers above the rows. If all three 
rings fall on row three, the score is nine. 
Keep score according to choice. 


“BASKETBALL” 


Have one child hold a wastebasket 
tipped at an angle. Each child in the 
group is given a chance to toss the ball 
into the basket. If the ball goes into the 
basket, he has another turn; if not, he goes 
to the end of the line. 


Six Pins 


Use a large ball and six wooden pins, or 
any number of pins desirable. This game 
is good for both addition and subtraction. 

As one child calls the number of pins 
he wishes each player to use, another child 
sets up the pins. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Including Child Interest in Plans for a Curriculum—II 
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Name Grade Girl Boy. 
| When is your next birthday? aaaeoe -How old will you be then?___.__. 
School Town State 

Part I 


bugs, insects, worms 


Question Sheet 

















What are you interested in knowing about? 


Listen carefully to 


your teacher’s directions. Make your check like this (1 ). 











rocks, minerals sun, moon 
birds volcanoes stars, planets 
water creatures earthquakes comets, meteors 
snakes mountains what makes the weather 





land animals 


oceans, lakes, rivers 





trees and flowers 





experiments with animals 





experiments with plants 





God how people grow 





space beyond stars 


how my body works 





death how my mind works 





how things began 


how babies are born 





dreams how babies learn 





to do things 





machines used in air— 
airplanes, etc. 





machines used in water— 
boats, etc. 





machines used on land— 
trains, automobiles, etc. 





electricity 





how machines work 





experiments with machines] 





people how things are made 





how people lived long ago 


that we use 








how people used to live here 


what things are made of 








how people live in 
other lands 


where things come from 


how we get our food 





how we get our clothes 





how people make their 
homes 





how people do things 


how people travel 





how our country started 


experiments with chemicals 





what people do you 
want to know about. 




















1 





Pare Il 


What I want to know about my first choice. 


What I want to know about my second choice, 


Part Ill 


often wonder 


Part IV 


. What I like to do 





A. at home. 
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. What things I like to work with: 


. What I would like to learn to do: 


Part V 


. The names of several stories or books I like very much are: 


. Check (V) in one blank only: 
The stories I like best are true__.____ funny___. 





make-believe hero 











FRANCES PRESLER 


Head, Department of Group and Creative 
Activities, Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


M THE accompanying question sheet, 

which has been useful to many teach- 
ers in diagnosing their groups, was devel- 
oped for just such help. It is based on the 
repeated spontaneous questions of thou- 
sands of children. At first, the content of 
the questionnaire was used verbally with 
groups, but with children old enough to 
read and write easily, the written form 
was found more valuable, for it preserves 
individual response. However, the ques- 
tionnaire may serve as a guide for a ver- 
bal discussion to be carried on with 
younger children. 

In third grade, it is suggested that the 
group be asked in the fall to fill in only 
the checking portions. If the question- 
naire is given in the spring, sentence writ- 
ing is easier by that time, and therefore 
wonderings and activity responses may be 
asked. The question sheet should be given 
to one’s group as soon as possible after 
school starts. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Part I—The check list was formed on 
the basis of repetition in children’s ques- 
tions. The combination of check list and 
spontaneous wonderings was found to be 
more reliable for true interest than either 
plan alone. After determining through 
trial that children are not influenced by 
position of items in the list, but choose 
what they want, items were grouped 
into fields of interest. By having a child 
check all items of interest to him, and al- 
so express first and second choices, it be- 
comes obvious whether interest of a whole 
field is dominant or whether a specific 
item only has appeal. Of course the fact 
is accepted that naming an interest on a 
questionnaire is not the same as partaking 
therein, but it does give aid in discovering 
children’s preferences. (Continued on page 76) 


ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


Refer to page 76 for information re- 
garding the Environment Contest 
which THE INstTRUCTOR is conduct- 
ing. It is not too late to begin the 
work which will make you eligible to 
enter an account of your activities. 
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Directions for Use of Question Sheet on Opposite Page—Grades 3 to 8 


Please give these exact directions to the 
children: 

“Write your name on the line after the word 
‘name.’ Write the number of your grade after 
the word ‘grade.’ Put a check after ‘girl,’ if 
you are a girl; after ‘boy,’ if you are a boy. 
After ‘age’ write how many years old you are. 
Write the month and the day of your birthday 
after the question, “When is your next birth- 
day?” Write how old you will be then in the 
following blank. Finally, write the name of 
your school and the name of your town and of 
your state.” (Give sufficient time and help to 
have these accurate. Record mental age of the 
child if that information is available.) 


Part I 


“If we knew more about what children are 
interested in, and are ready to learn, schools 
would be more interesting, more helpful places 
to grow up in. So we are asking you to tell on 
this sheet what you wish you knew more about. 

“What things are you most interested in 
knowing about? Please put a check mark in 
the space after cach of the things which ‘you 
would like very much to learn about.” (Give 
ample time, and wait until most of the children 
have finished. Then ask them all to stop and 
listen to the next direction.) 

“Now you have checked a number of things. 
If you could learn about only one of those 
things now, which one would you want to learn 
about first? Put a ‘1’ after the one thing you 
are most interested in now.” (Allow a reason- 
able time, but give no aid in the making of 
decisions. Do not let children compare notes.) 





“Next, put a ‘2’ after your second choice. 

“If the thing you are most interested in is 
not on the list, write it in at the end of the 
list.” (Ask the children to turn the page. If 
the questions are typed on a sheet of paper 814” 
x 11” in size, use both sides of the sheet. After 
Part I, this statement should appear. “Do not 
turn the page until your teacher tells you.”) 


Part II 


“In Part II, write two or three sentences or 
questions telling just what you want to know 
about your first choice and your second choice.” 
(Encourage the children to elaborate on their 
respective choices so that you may judge the 
nature of their interest or the phase of the sub- 
ject that they may have in mind.) 


Part Ill 


“Do you ever wonder about something? Do 
you ever puzzle over something, think about it 
often and wish you knew more about it? On 
this side of the sheet write any questions that 
you have often wondered about. Don’t tell me 
or anyone, what your ‘wondering’ question is, 
but just write it down.” (No time limit is 
suggested for Part III. That will be determined 
by the temper and the interest of the class. 
When most of the children have finished, ask 
them all to stop and go on to Part IV.) 


Part IV 


(Consider each of the sections separately. 
Ask the whole class to work together, going 
from one section to the next. Allow a reason- 
able length of time for each section.) 


“In Part IV we have some ‘doing’ sections. 
The first one says, “What I like to do.’ Think 
of one or two things you like to do at home 
and write them down. Then think of one or 
two things you like to do in school, outdoors, 
and during vacation, and write them down.” 
(Pass among the children, if you observe that 
they have written that they like to play. Ask 
them to write what they like to play. Speak 
quietly to individuals. Do not influence other 
children by letting them hear you say the 
word “play.”) 

“The next section says, “What things I like 
to work with.’ Think of all the things you 
have worked with and write down one or two 
that you especially enjoy.” (Pause.) 

“The third section says, “What I would like 
to learn to do.’ You would probably like to 
learn to do a great number of things. Write 
down one or two things you would most like 
to learn to do.” 


Part V 


“Part V is about the stories or books you like. 
The first sentence says, “The names of several 
stories or books I like very much are:’ and then 
there is a space‘for you to write the names of 
those you like.” (Pause.) 

“The next sentence says, ‘Check in one blank 
only.’ There are four blank spaces in the next 
sentence. 
‘The stories I like best are true, funny, make- 
believe, hero.’ 

“What kind of story do you most prefer: 
true, funny, make-believe, or hero? Check the 
one kind that you like best.” 


Let’s read the sentence together. 
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Seatwork for Beginners 


Velma Asbury Hartman 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Public Schools, O'Fallon, Illinois 
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| am an apple. lam a cat. l am a leaf. “ 
lam red. lam _ black. lam yellow. in 
Draw me. Draw me. Draw me. te 
Color me. Color me. Color me. ~ 
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This is a cup. This isa tree. This is a bird. ils 
Color the bird blue. hel 


Color the tree green and brown. = 
Color the cup yellow. 
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This is a cap. This is a chair. This is a ball. Th 
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Color the ball red and blue. nf 

Color the chair green. : 

| Color the cap orange and brown. in 
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A Unit on Sharing 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
JULIA BELLE NICHOLS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Glenwood School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


B® I BELIEVE any situation which de- 

velops unselfish service is worth while. 
An opportunity for such an activity pre- 
sented itself on the first day of school last 
year and held the enthusiastic interest of 
the children for many months. 

At the beginning of school, when I 
asked the children in my room how they 
had spent their vacations, they were ready 
to talk about their trips to the seashore, 
the farm, and other places. Even the 
children who had not gone out of the city 
had been to the parks or to some point 
of interest at home. They enjoyed hear- 
ing the accounts of the summer activities 
of their classmates. 

“Miss Nichols, did you take a trip this 
summer?” asked Jean. I told the class 
about my visit to some missionary friends 
in the mountains of Kentucky. The chil- 
dren were fascinated to hear about my 
experiences at the Mission House—visit- 
ing the mountain homes, the little church, 
and the one-room school. 

On the second day of school, after sup- 
plies had been bought, Robert came up 
to my desk and announced, “I bought 
two tablets, Miss Nichols. I want to send 
one of them to the mountain children.” 
Other children came up with extra pen- 
cils to send. This led to more questions 
and more stories about the mountain chil- 
dren. The girls and boys were eager to 
help these children who were less fortu- 
nate than they. Here was a situation on 
which we might base our work for sev- 
eral months. 


ACTIVITIES 


Since we decided to learn more about 
the mountain folk, we wrote to our mis- 
sionary friends for information and pic- 
tures. We read many stories of mountain 
life. We made a study of their homes, 
schools, churches, and occupations. Then 
we built a mountain village on the sand 
table. 

The class decided to send a box of 
school supplies to the teacher of the 
mountain school for her girls and boys. 
They brought crayons, clay, pencils, tab- 
lets, scissors, pictures, and calendars. They 
appointed a committee to pack the box. 

One morning early in October Anne 
said, “May we send the mountain children 
another box?” ‘That same morning a let- 
ter came from the missionary at the Mis- 
sion House, asking “Could your children 
supply us with sixty false faces and some 
decorations for a Halloween party?” I 
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talked it over with the children. They 
decided to make ‘false faces from con- 
struction paper. The results, however, 
were not satisfactory. After a conference 
period, we decided to ask the girls and 
boys of the sixth grade whether they 
would make the false faces. They were 
delighted to make them. 

The second grade made the decorations 
for the Mission House—black cats, black 
and orange chains, and funny jack-o’- 
lanterns. They made a list of suggestions 
for games to play at the Halloween party. 
In a few days, the false faces and decora- 
tions were finished. 

The children decided to invite the sixth- 
grade children to their room for a pro- 
gram. There were enough false faces for 
every child to wear one. 

Jimmy came in the next morning car- 
rying a horn and a game. “I thought that 
these might be used for prizes at the Hal- 
loween party,” he said. The next day 
some of the other children brought a few 
more prizes, and I donated a big bag of 
Halloween candy. 

One cold November morning Anne 
suggested to me, “Please let us send a 
box of clothing to the mountain children. 
I have a coat and some gloves that are too 
small for me.” Ruth said, “I have some 


The children show some of 
their gifts for the moun- 
tain children. Above, they 
pause while packing the box 
of storybooks. At top, they 
wear the false faces which 
they made. Below are seen 
some of the Christmas toys 
in the arms of the children. 


dresses that I have outgrown. I’m sure 
some other little girl could wear them.” 

A discussion followed. Since Thanks- 
giving was three weeks away, the class de- 
cided that for their Thanksgiving offering 
they would send a box of clothing to the 
mountain children. We took up a study 
of clothing as outlined below. 

1. Kinds needed for the mountain cli- 
mate of Kentucky in winter. 

2. Sources of material for clothing: 
wool and cotton. (A study of wool and 
cotton was made.) 

3. Types of garments needed: coats, 
sweaters, warm dresses, gloves, shirts, 
trousers, underwear, stockings, hats, caps. 

4. Where garments may be obtained. 
Outgrown garments of the girls and boys, 
their relatives, and friends. 

§. Condition of garments. Every gar- 
ment must be washed or dry-cleaned 
before being accepted for shipment. 
Buttons, snaps, hooks, and eyes must be 
replaced. All torn garments must be 
mended. 

The mothers were co-operative and 
helped the children in collecting and 
putting the garments in order. After two 
weeks, these second-graders had their 
Thanksgiving offering ready to send to 
their mountain friends. 

When December came, the children 
were excited about Santa Claus. One day 
Betty said, “Do you suppose Santa will go 
to see the mountain children?” 

“Would you like to be Santa Claus’s 
helpers?” I asked. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Above, at left, a mag- 
azine is being placed 
in an opaque projector. 
At right, a drawing is 
enlarged on a screen. 


Visual Education Advances 


RUTH H. WAGNER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Cumberland School, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 


B PICTURES are fundamental. If the 

child sees as well as. hears what is be- 
ing taught, the stories and facts presented 
will be grasped more quickly, more thor- 
oughly, and with greater comprehension. 
Because teachers are becoming more aware 
of this simple yet far-reaching truth, the 
means to better visual education is the 
hope of educators everywhere. 

For a long time projectors have been in 
common use, but more recently a machine 
known as the opaque projector has come 
into special prominence. It has such a va- 
riety of uses that it deserves, and is 
taking, an important place in the class- 
room. 

The word “opaque” means “that which 
is not transparent, that which is dark or 
obscure,” while a “projector” is that 
which, by the aid of another object, “ex- 
hibits in a striking way.” Thus we have 
a machine which will exhibit, on a screen, 
objects impervious to light. 

Most of the pictures and objects with 
which teachers daily supplement their 
teaching are actually opaque. How in- 
teresting, then, that although a powerful 
light focused upon such an object as a 
coin or stamp or post card, will not shine 
through the object, yet this same light can 
be made to produce an image of the ob- 
ject upon a screen, by reflecting the light 
that is in the object. All this, plus mag- 
nification, is accomplished by the “opaque 
projector.” 

Obviously, such a machine has widened 
the field of classroom illustration tre- 
mendously. Consider the pictures to be 
found in books and magazines alone, not 
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to mention the outline maps, geology fos- 
sils, flat mechanical parts, snapshots and 
curios, progress charts, and drawings made 
by children, that may be enlarged suc- 
cessfully. Still we have not touched upon 
all the possibilities. 

Since pictures are most commonly used, 
it is interesting to note that any picture, 
whether in black and white or in colors, 
can be projected successfully. Every tint 
and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original, and printed material reads cor- 
rectly from left to right. 

Early’in the school year, and on various 
occasions thereafter, we introduce to our 
primary children our newest and most gai- 
ly illustrated library books. We tell the 
story as we slip the book under the pro- 
jector, removing it of course to turn to 
a new page. The children are fascinated 
by the beautiful colors, and the reaction 
is much the same as to a motion picture. 

It is hard for primary children to draw 
a large object, and to draw it in propor- 
tion. This has always been the difficulty 
when small children were confronted with 
the task of producing scenery for plays. 

Since subjects up to six inches square 
are reproduced in entirety when magnified 
on the screen, we discovered that the work 
which the children drew on six-inch paper 
was perfectly acceptable when projected 
through the machine on a brown-paper 





Your questions concerning problems in visual edu- 
cation will be gladly answered by Dr. McClusky, 
who has charge of that section in “Your Counselor 
Service.” See page 64. You may have a reply by 
mail by sending him a stamped,addressed envelope. 








backdrop. Thus one child’s ruffled cur- 
tain, another’s bookshelf, and someone 
else’s clock combined to form an interior, 
which after projection the children out- 
lined, and which was in proportion. 

It was indeed theirs, from beginning to 
end. The parents who came to the play 
were informed of each child’s contribu- 
tion by an announcer. Our P.T.A. had 
purchased the machine and they were 
pleasantly surprised to learn how the 
scenery had been developed. 

For the first primary assembly of the 
year, we invited all the children who had 
taken vacation trips to points outside the 
state to meet in a group. Each child was 
asked to bring a camera snapshot of him- 
self and to prepare a short story about the 
trip to tell before the group. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to prepare a 
large brown-paper backdrop and to pro- 
ject upon it an outline map of the United 
States and Canada. The children outlined 
the map in black crayon and pasted the 
snapshots of themselves upon the exact 
spot where they had spent their vaca- 
tions. For many, it was a first lesson in 
geography and a lesson in oral language. 

The second grade worked very hard last 
year to perfect their figure drawing, Near 
the close of the year we rewarded their 
successful efforts by giving them the usual 
6” x 6” paper so that their work might 
be enlarged through the machine. Each 
made a self-portrait, clothes, hair, and 
shoes exactly right, and each engaging in 
his favorite sport! Often when a child 
saw his work enlarged through the ma- 
chine he wanted to make a new drawing. 

Have you a small, attractive picture 
which would look well in your room, if it 
were only larger? Do you want a large 
clown or giraffe for your kindergarten 
circus? Did you take some interesting pic- 
tures in Yellowstone Park last summer? 
If so, consider this machine not just an 
investment in visual education, but some- 
thing with which you may keep step with 
the panorama of pictures which the mod- 
ern world offers the modern school. 
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Number Seatwork 


Helen Kitchell Evans and Ina Mae Utlaut 
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aa Six black cats are on the fence. 
“ Four are about to fall. 

. Add up all the Halloween cats. 

“4 How many are there in all? 

















IT 1 
x Five little pumpkins have mouths turned up. 
e Two of them have a frown. 

7 How many pumpkins do you see? 

in Put your answer down. 
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Fit Four old witches ride their brooms, 











= While four stay on the ground. 

ye Count every witch that you can see. 

‘th How many have you found ? 
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A Halloween Scare 


Ann Roe Anderson 


@ ROBIN and Peggy dashed into the 

house from school. Diane and Jerry, 
who lived next door, had invited them to 
a Halloween party. 

“We can go as ghosts, or cats, or—or 
anything we like,” Peggy told Mother ex- 
citedly. 

“I am going to be a ghost,” Robin said, 
“and scare everybody.” 

“T don’t like to be scared,” Peggy said 
slowly. “Do you, Robin?” 

“Ho, ho!” her brother jeered, “nobody 
could scare me.” 

However, Robin decided that he would 
not go as a ghost. But he forgot to tell 
Peggy that he had changed his mind. 

Mother did not have time to make his 
costume until the day of the party. Peggy 
spent the afternoon across the street at 
Grandmother’s house. 

“T want to surprise Robin, so I will 
come over here to dress, Grandmother,” 
Peggy said when she started home for 
supper. 

It did not take her long to eat and run 
back to Grandmother’s. Soon she was 
dressed and ready. 

Peggy walked along the path to Diane’s 
house, looking up at the brightly lighted 
windows. Suddenly she thought she heard 
a noise on the other side of the hedge that 
divided her yard from Diane’s. She stood 
perfectly still, hardly daring to breathe. 
And then, the biggest black cat that she 


had ever seen crawled through the hedge 
and crept very slowly toward the porch. 
It yowled and switched its tail from side 
to side. 

Peggy wanted to run, but she couldn’t 
make her feet move. Suddenly the big 
black cat stopped yowling and crouched 
close to the ground. It had just caught 
sight of Peggy and it was staring at her. 
It sprang up on its hind feet, but it did 
not yowl—it yelled! And it started on 
the run toward the hedge! Peggy knew 
that yell. It was Robin’s. 

Peggy wore a tall white cardboard hat 
and a white mask. Her robe was white 
and long, with flowing sleeves. Peggy 
knew that Robin thought she was a really 
truly ghost. 

When Robin started to run, Peggy gig- 
gled, but turned the giggle into a low, 
00-00-oh-00 sound. She raised her arms 
and slowly waved the flowing sleeves. 
“Oo-00-oh-00,” she wailed again. How 
that black cat ran! It leaped over the 
hedge and kept on running at top speed 
for home. 

Peggy stopped “oo-oo-ing” and began 
to laugh, not at Robin, but at how funny 
the black cat looked. When Robin heard 
Peggy laugh, he stopped so suddenly that 
he stumbled and fell flat. 

“Here, kitty, kitty,” called Peggy, as 
soon as she could stop laughing, “come, 


kitty, nice kitty.” (Continued on page 75) 
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Here’s a lit - tle brown-ie! 





See his point-ed shoes and cap! 





Oh, the 


cun-ning brown -ie! 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head, English Department, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York 


Perched on the crossarm of a telegraph pole, two 
of the Wee Folk, Tomar, the Brownie with the 
Silver Bell, and his friend Erthel, the Brownie 
with the Pointed Cap, discussed how modern liv- 
ing has made changes in the Kingdom of Faerie. 
Tomar concluded that conditions justified call- 
ing the Wee Folk to a Great Council, or con- 
vention, and the two brownies planned a meeting 
at Tomar’s Farm in New Jersey, the next Friday. 


H IT WAS midnight on an old New 
Jersey farm when seven small fig- 
ures gathered silently in the shelter of a 
cellar window. Two were bearded and 
grave, three had a merry twinkle, one was 
businesslike, and one was very solemn. 
Tomar welcomed them all, since he was 
the host tonight. He had sent for Gar 
who knew all about conventions, and 
Elvar who lived on a neighboring farm. 
Erthel had brought Mansel from an old 
Dutch settlement up the Hudson and 
Srith who had lived in several New York 
hotels, but Ven was his special pride. 
“You will have to admit that it was 
clever of me to find Ven,” he said after 
the introductions were over. “I just hap- 
pened to be passing the Public Library, 
when I found Ven curled up in the tail 
of one of the big stone lions, fast asleep. 
It occurred to me that such a learned 
Wee Man would be a tremendous help.” 
“Tt is a most original project, my dear 
Tomar,” added Ven. 
“Tr will mean a new awakening among 
the Wee Folk,” said Gar approvingly. 
“But we must be extremely cautious,” 
counseled Mansel. He put his long pipe 
back into his mouth reflectively. 
“In these days, my dear fellow, it is 
speed that counts,” laughed Srith. 
Epitor1aAL Note: The first installment of “Nixie, 
Pixie, Leprechaun” appeared in the September issue 


of THE INsTRUCTOR. You will not want to miss this 
serial story which will run throughout the year. 
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“It will do us no harm to plan things 
well,” said Elvar, lest Mansel’s feelings be 
hurt. Elvar’s beard was of a very re- 
spectable length, so the others listened 
with attention. 

“Well, then,” Tomar continued cheer- 
fully, “I suppose the first thing to do is to 
elect a chairman.” 

“Why, you should be chairman, Tomar. 
It was all your idea,” remarked Erthel. 

“Yes, indeed!” echoed the others. 

“Why, I hardly expected this honor.” 
Tomar spoke modestly, but everyone 
knew that he would have been surprised 
if he had no¢ been made chairman. 

“The next thing to do,” said Gar, “is 
to make a list of the delegates.” 

“Very well,” agreed Tomar. “Will 
you, Srith, act as secretary? We may as 
well begin with Ireland.” 

“Yes,” nodded Vers: who was consulting 
a great tome that he had brought with 
him. “In Ireland are the Sidhe (and 
you'd be surprised at the spelling for a 
word that sounds just like ‘she’), the 
Cluricauns, the Leprechauns, and _ the 
Merrows—they are mermaids.” 





“What about the Pooka?” asked Erthel. 

“We should have him,” Gar advised. 

“Very well,” agreed Tomar, “and we 
shall ask the Brownies and the Kelpies 
from Scotland. Who else, Ven?” 

“Well, now, here—the Tylwyth Teg, 


from Wales. We ought to have them. 
They are very beautiful and courteous.” 

“Let us have them,” said Srith, “and how 
about Robin Goodfellow from England?” 

“Now that brings up the question of 
inviting Oberon and Titania—” began 
Mansel. 

“But they will certainly bring that mis- 
chievous Puck,” declared Erthel. 

Tomar broke in, “We may need Puck to 
get all these invitations delivered.” 

“Don’t forget the Pixies,” urged Gar. 

“Let me see,” Ven was hunting through 


his book, “there are (Continued on page 75) 
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Estelle Webb Thomas 


BH NATONIE dug a grimy little fist 

into his eyes. He knew he must not 
cry—in fact, he never cried, not even on 
an occasional visit to the field nurse or a 
trip to the Agency hospital for a looking- 
over by the doctor there. 

All this was fun when one could come 
home at night to the little hogan out on 
the desert. But now he must go away to 
the Agency boarding school! He must 
leave his family, and the sheep, and _ his 
own orphan lamb. 

“Natonie!” called his mother. 

As he entered the low door of the ho- 
gan, his mother said, “You may now 
carry food to your father and sister.” 

Presently Natonie sat on a flat rock and 
watched the sheep and goats while his 
father and sister ate. Usually his mother 
herded, but today she had stayed at home 
to prepare him for school! Natonie be- 
gan to feel sorry again. Very slowly he 
followed the sheep trail back across the 
prairie to the hogan. 

When he went in, his mother and grand- 
parents were eating. They squatted about 
on the clean sheepskins that covered the 
floor, dipping their fingers into the kettle 
of stew and eating corncakes. 

After Natonie had eaten, he carried the 
baby, Natoh, in its cradle board, out into 
the sunshine, but he could think only of 
having to leave home. 

His painful thoughts were interrupted 
by the sight of a wagon, drawn by small 
Navaho ponies. Natonie soon recognized 
it as the outfit of his cousin, T’sosie, and 
called politely, “Will you not stop and see 
our grandfather?” 

“T should like very much to talk with 
my grandfather,” T’sosie answered for- 
mally in Navaho, “but today I cannot 
linger. The blue haze is on the mountain 
and I think a storm is coming. ‘Tomor- 
row I shall hunt deer. Would you like to 
be up early hunting deer with me?” 

“Yes! Wait!” A wild plan formed in 
Natonie’s brain. “I—I think I shall go 
with you.” 

“Now?” asked T’sosie, looking at him 
gravely and steadily. “Is it not necessary 
to ask permission of your parents?” 


“My—my mother wishes me to go on a 
journey,” stammered Natonie, “she—she 
said today I could go away!” 

“Tt is well!” interrupted T’sosie. “Let 
us be off, then. What about the baby?” 
he added. 

Natonie turned reluctantly and his eyes 
met the big, wondering eyes of tiny 
Notah. He turned away, took three steps 
toward the wagon, and then stopped. 

“Get in, get in!” said T’sosie, impa- 
tiently. “We will take the baby to the 
sheep trail. The herders will find him.” 

“No,” said Natonie, hanging his head 
and digging a toe in the dust. “Drive on. 
I will not leave him. I was going to run 
away with you. I forgot the baby for a 
minute. But I do have to go away. It— 
it is to the Agency school!” 

“Ha, ho!” T’sosie laughed loudly. “You 
young rascal, you have delayed me for 
nothing. Tell our grandfather I will 
bring him some venison soon.” He drove 
away and Natonie quickly took up the 
baby and returned home. 

That night the wind came howling off 
the mountain, but Natonie was snug and 
warm in the hogan. He snuggled close to 
his grandfather. 

“Natonie grieves that he must leave his 
home and go to school!” Grandfather said. 

Natonie merely snuggled closer. “Tell 
me a story, Grandfather,” he whispered, 
“about Shush, the Bear, and the Clever 
Coyote and—” 

Grandfather said gravely, “Another 
time. Tonight you and I must talk as one 
man to another!” 

Little Natonie drew himself up, proud- 
ly. If he was old enough to go away to 
boarding school, surely he was old enough 
to talk man talk with his grandfather. 

“What does your name mean?” Grand- 
father asked. 

“Natonie means chief!” answered the 
boy with pride. 

“What do chiefs do?” 

“They—they are brave. 
they rule—” 

“Yes, chiefs are brave,” Grandfather 
said. “In the old days they hunted wild 
beasts for food and (Continued on page 68) 


They hunt, 
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A Unit on Vertebrate Animals 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ELLA M. HAVER 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Green Brook School, 























Somerset County, New Jersey L 
H. 
be 
tial The five classes of ver- pertlnarsanany : 
tebrate animals, pictured Tl 
here, are, starting at up- fri 
per left: fish, amphibian, 
reptile, bird, mammal. ap 
pl: 
I. Objectives. th 
A. To realize the dependence of man the 
upon the animals in his environment. tor 
B. To develop these concepts: the 
1. The variety of animal life. II. 
2. Adaptations to environment. 
3. Life cycle and method of pro- 
ducing their young. 
C. To arouse a desire to help perpetu- 
ate animal life. Coartaay, CE Bapareunsas of Agetaitare ( 
II. Approach. ( 
Preparation: Have on exhibit as many ( 
types of animals as possible. ‘ Questions on the teaching of elementary ] 
Challenge: “Do you know that all ani- science are answered each month by ] 
mals belong to one of two large groups? Sivan (0. Bicoeh, in, cuz tevectmen, 
What are the names of these groups?” 34 for J. Edward Bond’s article telling ] 
Perhaps one of the children will men- how to make equipment for feeding birds. ] 
tion the rodent or some other family. P 
Develop one of these families so that the *“””%""" ( 
pupils will see how few animals are really | 
included. Present a leading question: C. Snake (Reptile). ] 
“How many of you have ever eaten 1. Has dry scales and a tail. I 
fish? What did you find in it? What 2. Breathes with its lungs. ¢ 
goes through the center of the fish? Does 3. Has no appendages. 
a worm have a backbone?” 4, Creeps or crawls. _ 
Conclusion: Some animals have a back- §. Feels cold. ~ 
bone; others have none. Because of this, D. Bird. 2! 
u 


animals with backbones are classed as ver- 
tebrates, those without backbones as in- 
vertebrates. A sample list of vertebrates 
follows: fish, frog, snake, lizard, turtle, 
bird, cat, dog, horse, and man. Among 
the invertebrates are: protozoa, sponge, 
jellyfish, worm, clam, oyster, snail, star- 
fish, insect, and lobster. 
III. Classification of vertebrates. 
A. Fish. 
1. Feels slimy. 
2. Has fins, scales, tail, and gill cov- 
erings; has no eyelids. 
3. Lives in the water. 
B. Frog (Amphibian). 
1. Feels cold and slimy or slippery. 
2. Has no scales. 
3. Has no fins when fully developed. 
4. Has four legs in adult stage. 
5. Has external gills for breathing 
when in tadpole stage; has lungs 
when it is fully developed. 
6. Lives in the water and on land. 
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1. Has feathers, bill or beak, and 
tail; has scales on legs. 
2. Has four appendages. 
3. Feels warm. 
E. Dog (Mammal). 

1. Has hair on its body. 
2. Has four legs and a tail. 

IV. Conclusion. 

Each class should be studied in detail 
so that the child may become acquainted 
with its life story, its adaptations to its 
surroundings, its struggle for existence, 
and its particular value to man. 


FisH 


A. Problems. 
1. What are some of the fish with 
which we are acquainted? How can 
we recognize them? 
2. How are fish fitted to live in the 
water? 
3. How do fish care for their young? 
4. How can we help protect fish? 


BB 2% 


Courtesy, New York Zoological Society 





B. Adaptations. 
1. Streamlined body, mucus cover- 
ing, overlapping scales. 
2. Large mouth. 
3. Gills and gill coverings. 
4. Coloration. 
5. Swim bladder. 
C. Experiences. 
1. Make a balanced aquarium. 
2. Keep some tropical fish. 
3. Go fishing. 
4. Visit a fish hatchery. 
5. Study the fish and game laws. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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A Unit on Housing 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE M. PAINTER 
Teacher, H. D. Cooke School, Washington, D.C. 


I. Approach. 

The pupils in the third grade of the 
H. D. Cooke School, Washington, D.C., 
became very much interested in Greenbelt, 
a low-cost government housing project. 
This interest arose when classmates and 
friends moved away from crowded city 
apartments to this smaller community 
planned for healthful living. Some of 
the children could not understand why 
their friends wanted to leave Washing- 
ton. An investigation of the reasons led 
them to a study of shelter. 

II. Purposes. 

A. To make the children aware of the 

housing problems in their community. 

B. To encourage the desire for beauti- 

ful surroundings. 

C. To improve the children’s standards 

of living through their understanding 

of the requirements for a modern 
healthful home. 

D. To encourage an appreciation of the 

many conveniences in modern homes. 

E. To foster conservation of resources. 

F. To understand man’s problem of 

shelter through the ages. 

G. To understand how man now solves 

his shelter problems. 

H. To foster an appreciation of the im- 

provements man has made in his use of 

environmental materials for shelter. 





Why not write to Marion Paine Stevens for help 
in solving your social-studies problems? Refer 
to her department in “Your Counselor Service.” 
You will find it by turning to page 61 in this issue. 
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This is a close-up view of» the 
model house that the class made. 


III. Children’s questions (based on expe- 
rience and reading). 
A. What did the earliest men ‘use for 
homes? 
B. How did they improve them? 
C. Where do we get materials for our 
homes? 
D. How are home plans made? 
E. How is a house built? 
F. How are garden plans made? 
G. How does our government help 
home builders? 
H. What modern conveniences are 
helpful in our homes? 
I. Where do we get coal, oil, elec- 
tricity, gas, water, and so on? 
J. Why do people live in slums? 
K. How can housing be improved? 
L. Is our city improving housing? 
M. What are other cities doing? 
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This landscaped map provided a plan from which 
the children laid out the attractive home grounds. 


IV. General activities. 


A. Activities to solve the children’s 
problems. 
1. Study pictures of the historical 
development of homes. 
2. Plan and draw a border showing 
the homes of men from earliest times 
to the present. 
3. Plan stories and dramatizations of 
the activities of early men in their 
homes. 
4. Make a collection of materials used 
in the building of these homes. 
5. Study models of early homes. 
6. Find and study pictures of medie- 
val homes. 
7. Discuss pictures of homes in other 
lands. 
8. Dramatize stories of home life in 
other lands. 
B. Construction of homes. 
1. Study plans and pictures of homes 
to find out what building materials 
are used. 
2. Make a collection of samples of all 
types of building materials. 
3. Study the merits of the various 
types compared with tables of costs. 
4. Collect pictures of homes made of 
different materials to compare artis- 
tic qualities. 
§. Collect and study pictures of lum- 
bering, quarrying, mining iron, mak- 
ing steel, making bricks, making 
glass panes, making wallpaper, mix- 
ing cement, and other activities 
needed in building. 
6. Visit homes under construction. 
7. Collect blueprints and plans of 
modern houses. (Continued on page 73) 


The completed model home 
has its own landscaped plot 
on the wide school grounds. 









“The Harvest’. . Jules Adolphe Breton 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


IN PAINTING, Breton has been called a 
brother to Millet. The artists were akin in 
that both found inspiration in the life of 
their native peasants, but each saw his fel- 
low laborer with different eyes. Millet paint- 
ed the peasant as a type; Breton, as an 
individual. Millet had himself been a peas- 
ant, while Breton had been a neighbor to the 
peasants of his birthplace. The years have 
proved Millet to be a master, but the world 
also finds comfort in Breton’s poetic inter- 
pretation of peasant life. 


& NOW is the time of the year 

when the farmer is busy gather- 
ing in the last of his crops. It is the 
season of the harvest, when foods are 
This 
picture of busy French farmers, or 
peasants, was painted by Jules Breton, 
who liked best to make pictures of 
happy peasants at work. Many peo- 
ple enjoy looking at his paintings 
because his workers do not appear 
overburdened, but rather, enjoying 
their tasks. 

The woman who sifts the grain 
stands with a noble air as though she 
were a young Greek goddess. It is 
near the end of the day, and yet not 


being put up for the winter. 


one laborer seems exhausted. Each is 
busy making the most of the remain- 
ing daylight. With what grace and 
ease the girl carries the bundle of 
wheat to the men who are threshing 
it by hand. 

In France, the peasants live in little 
villages and go out into the fields to 
cultivate their crops. Breton lived in 
a village in Artois, and it is this part 
of France that he put into his paint- 
ings. He knew these people well 
and loved them because they were his 
neighbors, although he himself was 
not a peasant. 

Breton’s colors tell the story of the 
harvest time, with vivid reds, golden 
browns, soft greens, rich blue-greens, 
and the sun tan of arms and faces. 
How carefully he has given us just 
the suggestion of housetops and trees, 
while we see so clearly in the fore- 
ground the busy harvesters. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE CorcoraN GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever been out in the field 
with the harvesters? Have you helped 
gather in corn or wheat? Have you 
ever ridden on top of a hay wagon? 

Why do people make merry after 
the harvest is in? Why do neighbors 
help one another at harvest tim ? 

Is there any figure in this picture 
that reminds you of the picture, “The 
Song of the Lark”’? 
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Can you think of a song, poem, 
story, or play that tells about a 
harvest? Have you seen pictures of 
harvest time in other countries? 

How many different kinds of work 
do we see being done in this picture? 
Do you imagine these peasants sang 
as they worked? Have they food and 
drink with them? Are there flowers 
at their feet? 





Correlative Material 


Music 


Barnby: “Now the Day Is Over” (Victor 
20780). 

Pierpont: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” in 
Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, The 
New Brown Book (Birchard). 

Ward: “America the Beautiful” 
20745, 20895, and 22083). 


(Victor 


PICTURES 


“Peace and Plenty,” by Inness (THE In- 
STRUCTOR, September, 1938). 

“The Gleaners,” by Millet (No. 40, Instruc- 
tor Picture Study Series). 

“The Haymakers,” by Lhermitte (THE In- 
STRUCTOR, June, 1939). 


PoEMsS 


In Silver Pennies, by Blanche J. Thompson 
(Macmillan): “Work,” by Henry van 
Dyke. 

In Sung under the Silver Umbrella, by the 
Literature Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education (Macmillan): 
“Bunches of Grapes,” by Walter de la Mare. 


The Artist 


B® BORN in a home that knew the comforts 
and the happiness that culture brings, 
Jules Adolphe Breton (pronounced bre-tau’) 
grew up with every chance to develop his 
sensitive, poetic, and artistic gifts. His birth 
occurred in Courriéres, in the province of 
Artois, France, on May 1, 1827. He was the 
second of four sons, and though he was be- 
reft of his mother’s love and care when quite 
young, he and his brothers were fortunate in 
having the devotion of a grandmother and an 
old uncle to help make their home life as 
complete as possible. Their father, steward 
for the Duc de Duras, was away from home 
often, but he saw to it that his sons received 
the education that best suited their needs. 
Breton early showed his artistic ability, and 
at the age of sixteen, he was sent to study 
with Felix de Vigne. His boyhood days spent 
in field and garden had deepened his sensitive, 
mystic soul, making him keenly aware of 
nature’s beauties, and interested in the lives 
of those who lived close (Continued on page 69) 
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Courtesy, The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Verbs 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. List the verbs in the following sen- 
tences. 

1. The boys walked quickly to the vil- 
lage. 

2. Mary studied about insects. 

3. They played lively tunes on the 
piano. 

4. Forest fires destroyed many birds’ 
nests. 

5. Joe caught a large fish in the lake. 

6. The house was cold. 


Il. List the verb phrases in the following 
sentences. 
1. The holidays will soon be here. 
2. When did you go to New York? 
3. The robins are searching for worms. 
4. You may bring your pens to class. 
§. Your new books will be ordered 
from the store next week. 


Ill. List all the singular verbs; then list all 
the plural verbs. 

1. The child likes his toys. 

2. When morning comes, the children 
start to school. 

3. Jack rides his bicycle to school, but 
his sisters walk. 

4, Robert carries his lunch, but James 
and John go home at noon. 

5. These books help us with our work, 
but that one we read just for pleasure. 


IV. Underline the correct word in paren- 
thesis. 

1. The cakes they baked (were, was) a 
little too hard. 

2. Neither of my sisters (has, have) 
blue eyes. 

3. The two boys (is, are) ready now. 

4, (Has, Have) they gone home yet? 

5. (Was, Were) you at the meeting 
yesterday? 


V. List the verbs in the following sen- 


tences in two columns with the headings 


Present Tense and Past Tense. 

1. Helen is reading the book you sent 
her. 

2. The leaves are falling rapidly. 

3. What did you tell him? 

4. My cousin visited a shoe factory. 

§. What are you doing? 
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VI. Choose the correct verb in parenthe- 
sis. 

1. The water on the pond had (froze, 
frozen). 

2. Has Grace (come, came) home? 

3. The bell had (rung, rang). 

4. The dog was (lying, laying) on the 
step. 

§. I (did, done) my work. 


VII. Choose the word in each parenthesis 
which is more ex pressive. 

1. The proud peacock (walked, strode) 
by. 
2. They (gazed, looked) upon a very 
beautiful scene. 

3. The sunlight (came, filtered) in 
through the thin slats. 

4. In his anger, he stepped on the toy 
and (broke, crushed) it. 

5. The weary, discouraged traveler 
(trudged, walked) along in the snow. 





VII. Fill each blank with a form of the 
verb in parenthesis which will make each 
sentence express a past action. 


1. Have you (bring) your 
work? 

2. Where had Tom ________ (sit) ? 

3. Fred (swim) well today. 

4. Had Bob - (break) the glass? 


§. She had just _ (lie) down. 
IX. Write the principal parts of the 


verbs: come, teach, bring, run. 


X. If the italicized word is correct, write 
Yes; if it is not, write the correct word. 
1. Please leave me go. 
2. Fred has drunk the milk. 
3. The pipes had burst. 
4. Has he rode very far? 
(For key, see page 69) 


A Test on Citizenship 


Evalyn Caldwell 
Teacher, Third Grade, Milford Grade School, Milford, Illinois 


Il. Write Yes before those things which 
we ought to do to make our community a 
better place in which to live; write No 
before those things which will not make 
our community a better place in which to 
live. 
1. To throw paper on the street. 
2. To put waste paper in a wastebasket. 
3. To play on your lawn. 
4. To play in the street. 
5. To help one’s neighbors. 
To fight with one’s neighbors. 
To spend all one’s money on oneself. 
To give money to a church. 
To cut bark off a tree. 
10. To plant a tree. 
11. To cheer our own team. 
12. To “boo” another town’s team. 
13. To cross streets only at corners. 
14. To cross busy streets from between 
parked cars. 
15. To be polite to everyone. 


ONS 


II. Fill the blanks correctly from the list 
of words below the sentences. 
1. It is best to tell the - 


2. You should always your 
promises. 

3. Always what you start, if 
it is worth while. 

4. Play with all your play- 
mates. 

5. Help in your family. 


6. Keep your home - 


7. Keep your neat. 
8. You should _.. your country. 
9. kindly of your school. 
10. of all countries are your 
friends. 
children speak 
truth finish 
everyone school 
love fair 
keep clean 


(For key, see page 65) 
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A Test on the Solar System 


J. D. Bowling 
Formerly, Principal, Lothair School, Lothair, Kentucky 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Christopher Columbus found his 
way to America by using the sun and the 
stars as a guide. 

2. The sun appears to rise in the east 
and to set in the west. 

3. The earth receives a large portion of 
the heat and light which are sent out by 
the sun. 

4. The word planet means wanderer. 

5. All the planets are known to have 
moons, or satellites. 

6. Mercury and Venus always turn the 
same side toward the sun. 

7. Scientists now know for certain that 
there is life on planets other than the 
earth. 

8. The polar diameter of the earth is 
greater than the equatorial diameter. 

9. The inclination of the earth’s axis 
accounts for the unequal length of days 
and nights on the earth’s surface. 

10. Saturn was ‘the last planet to be 
discovered. 

11. Neptune and Pluto are easily seen 
with the unaided eye. 

12. The seasons south of the equator 
are exactly the opposite of those north of 
the equator. 

13. The full moon occurs when the 
moon is between the earth and the sun. 

14. A waxing moon is one which is in- 
creasing. 

15. An eclipse of the moon occurs when 
the earth passes between the sun and the 
moon. 

16. A total eclipse of the sun lasts 
longer than a total eclipse of the moon. 

17. Reliable information concerning 
the dates of eclipses, changes of the sea- 
sons, and signs of the zodiac may be se- 
cured from an ordinary almanac. 

18. Some stars are so far away that if 
they had been destroyed when the Pyra- 
mids were being built, their light would 
still be shining. 

19. The color of a star has nothing to 
do with its age. 

20. Comets are composed of very dense 
material. 

21. The tail of a comet always points 
toward the sun. 

22. Comets, like planets, are thought 
to travel in orbits around the sun. 

23. A passing of the earth through the 
tail of a comet would endanger every liv- 
ing thing upon the earth. 





Questions on science, language, reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, handwork, and visual aids are 
answered monthly in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Il. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. Scientists who devote their time and 
attention to the stars are called _...__.. 

2. The sun is a hot star about 
miles from the earth. 

3. The power a heavenly body has of 
pulling objects toward it is called _ 

4. The ___ is at the center of « our 
solar system. 

5. There are now __. 
ets. 


known plan- 


6. The largest planet is _____.. 

7. The smallest planet is - 

8. The planet thought most t likely to 
be inhabited is 


9. The planet farthest from the sun is 


‘10. The path of a planet around the 
sun is called its... 

11. The planet which most resembles 
the earth is _..__. 

12. The distance light travels in a year 
is called a 

13. The spring equinox comes on the 

a =f EE 

14. The longest day is - 

15. The shortest day is -____.. 

16. The autumnal equinox comes on 
ee a 

17. The days and nights are always the 
same length at the _______.. 


18. It takes the moon about — 
days to make a complete journey around 
the earth. 

19. Light travels _.__ miles per sec- 
ond. 

20. Fallen meteors are called — 

21. A large crater was made by a fall- 
ing meteorite in the state of ______.. 

22. A group of stars is called a. 

23. Polaris is a star in the ____.__. 

24. The brightest star in all the skies, 
not counting the sun, is _______.. 


Ill. Match each item in the numbered list 
with the correct phrase in the lettered 
list. 
Orion 
An ellipse 
A constellation 
Ursa Major 
. Polaris 
. Vernal equinox 
. Halley 
. Lowell 
. 186,000 miles per second 
is the speed of light. 
. is a famous American astronomer. 

is one of the times when days and 
nights are equal. 

d. is the only constellation which has 
two first-magnitude stars. 

e. is the shape of the earth’s orbit. 

f. is a constellation in the northern 
sky. 

g. is a group of stars. 

h. figured the orbit and named a fa- 
mous comet. 

i. is another name for the North Star. 

(For key, see page 65) 
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Historical Riddles 


Emma W. Little 


I. Find a hidden explorer in each of these 
sentences. (The explorer in the first sen- 
tence is italicized.) 

1. When the man was found, he was 
quite happy, made so, fo the delight of his 
rescuers, by his very good physical condi- 
tion. 

2. He unfortunately made ducks and 
drakes of the large fortune that he in- 
herited. 

3. She made no use of the cab, other 
than to save walking half a block. 

4. Under the federal eighteenth amend- 
ment, prohibition came into effect. 

§. Bread, potatoes, and a picnic ham, 
plain fare but healthful, made the out- 
door meal. 

6. Hezekiah, Jeremiah, Jubal, Boaz, 
Mordecai, Haman, and a host of other 
Bible characters, he had at his tongue’s 
end. 

7. The blacksmith worked at his forge 
all the long hot day. 


Il. Find a hidden inventor in each of 
these sentences. (The inventor in the first 
sentence is italicized.) 

1. Describe a trim arc on ivory paper 
with blue ink, as a foundation for your 
design. 

2. “Come and listen; Fred is on the 
air again!” cried Agnes. 

3. For adverse criticism caring not one 
whit, Ney, the brave marshal, forged 
ahead into battle. 

4. How easily the planes seem to float 
among the clouds. 

5. Every second the racing cyclist gains 
momentum, or seems to at least. 

6. The children gathered daisies, bell- 
wort, buttercups, and many violets in the 
woods. 

7. Martha, Frank, Linda, and John may 
go to the blackboard. 

8. He was full of good yearnings at 
that time. 

(For key, see page 65) 
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FANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW 


PAINT, OR MAKE 
piri 











Halloween Decorations 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
VIOLET HANSEN 


Teacher, Pierce School, Birmingham, Michigan 


@ THESE figures for Halloween window 

decorations are cut from black oilcloth. 
The shapes may be cut in different sizes. Draw 
the designs on the rough side of the cloth, or 
cut them freehand. No pasting is required. 
Merely press the smooth side of the oilcloth to 
the windowpane. The objects will stick to 
the glass by pressing them against it. If the 
windowpane is too cold, breathe on it before 
applying the decoration. Black crayon rubbed 
heavily over the rough side of the cloth, or 
black paint applied freely, will give the objects 
a finished appearance when seen from indoors. 





Jessie Todd offers a variety of suggestions for uses of 
our current handwork in “How to Use the Handwork 
in This Issue,” which you will find in the front col- 
umns. She also conducts a monthly question-and-answer 
column in our department, “Your Counselor Service.” 
She is very glad to help you with your special problems. 
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Autumn Beauty 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


B IN THE late fall, sketching from nature can be- 
come a real pleasure. Those who have “the seeing 
eye” will find beauty everywhere. Children like to 
paint bright autumn leaves which they have gathered 
and brought into the schoolroom. They should also be 
taught to seek beauty in the delicate tracery of dry 
grasses and in the interesting forms of seed pods. 
For such a lesson, crayons and plenty of drawing 
paper will be needed. Several arrangements of leaves 
and pods put in convenient places about the room will 
prove inspirational. Only a few directions need to be 
given. If a single spray is used, the children will 
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probably begin by drawing the main stem first. Often 
it will become too prominent. “Telephone poles” was 
one little boy’s description. This may be remedied by 
calling the children’s attention to the fact that if you 
look carefully, you will notice a few leaves or seed 
pods in front of the main stem of the plant. The 
children should be urged to make large drawings. 

First- and second-grade children like to color and 
cut autumn leaves, and then paste them into formal 
border designs. These make a very attractive decora- 
tion for the blackboard. 

Children in the middle grades will enjoy mounting 
their best sketches. Gray and tan cardboard from 
suit boxes will make excellent and inexpensive mats. 
Such a lesson furnishes an opportunity to teach chil- 
dren that the margins on the side of any design should 
be equal, and that the lower margin should be a little 
wider than the one at the top. Careful consideration 
should be given to placing the mats so as to frame the 
drawing at the most pleasing angle. Many drawings 
are greatly improved by sliding them to one side or the 
other under the mat, and placing them so that some 
part of the subject is not completely shown. A neat 
crayon line drawn about one fourth of an inch from 
the inner edge of the mat will add a professional touch! 
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Posters for October 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


B ON THE opposite page is the fourth 

in a series of alphabets for your note- 
book. ‘The letters are made with bold, 
free strokes. The squared background 
against which each letter is drawn serves 
as a guide when experimenting with this 
or any other style of alphabet. It also 
suggests a way of enlarging the letters. 
After practicing lettering against a group 
of squares, do it freehand. 

The Indian’s head is one of many sub- 
jects suitable for posters calling attention 
to an exhibit of Indian materials. Posters 
with appropriate slogans might announce 
an assembly program on Indians. 

Since Fire Prevention Day occurs in 
October, posters related to the subject 
may be made in the classroom and posted 
in various places in your community. The 
home, public buildings, and personal safe- 
ty, as well as the protection of our forests, 
may well be stressed. 

When pupils study the period of explo- 
ration, it is important for them to real- 
ize that individuals, even children, may 
continually adventure in many realms 
of knowledge. Children will be inter- 
ested in making posters dealing with var- 
ious types of exploration in which they 
themselves might participate, 
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Feeding the Birds 


FOR ALL GRADES 
J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 




















TOP VIEW 









































B® NOT all birds migrate at the same 
time. Asa matter of fact, some birds 
stay in our various localities all winter. 

When the winter winds come and snow 
covers most of the natural bird food, or 
if the weather is bitter cold, even though 
there is no snow, the birds have a hard 
time to find food. 

For many years, people have been feed- 
ing the birds that stayed and braved the 
rigors of ice and snow. Gradually the 
feeding of these birds is becoming a year- 
round job, and the sheltered bird feeding 
station is a common sight in almost any 
yard or garden. 

The old stand-by, boxes from local 
stores, is of course the best type of ma- 
terial to obtain. Discarded cooking uten- 
sils, if they are large enough, especially 
cake tins, make good roofs. Odd pieces 
of wire and screening are fine for hold- 
ing the food. Old bent wire soap holders 
are turned into splendid food dispensers 
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These drawings will 
interest children in 
building bird equip- 








ment to care for our 
birds throughout the 
cold winter months. 





FRONT VIEW 
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SIDE VIEW “\ 








when fastened down in an inverted posi- 
tion. Clothespins can be cut in half 
and used for corner posts, if the builder 
has an artistic turn of mind. Such posts 
are seen in sketches (Continued on page 68) 








Made entirely of scrap materials five years ago, 


; this feeding station was built by a nine-year-old 


boy. The birdbath was made from a discarded gar- 
bage-can cover and four limbs from a freshly pruned 
tree. Note the perch mounted in crotches. The 
feed hopper was built in the school shop under the 
supervision of an experienced teacher. Mimeo- 
graphed plans giving complete construction details 
and a list of tools and materials can be had by writ- 
ing to the author in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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MH THESE masks are easily made if a 

few basic steps are followed. First 
make a clay model of either hardening 
clay or oil clay. The features must be 
decided, so that there will be projecting 
and hollowed-out parts to give good con- 
trast and shadows. When the model is 
finished, grease it well and apply papier- 
maché,. (See THE INsTRUCTOR, Septem- 
ber, 1939, page 31, for instructions for 
making papier-mAché. ) 

When the mask is dry, remove it from 
the clay model. Smooth with sandpaper 
any rough edges or spots. 

The mask should be painted only after 
very careful planning, (Continued on page 67) 


Papier-Maché Masks 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DELLA FRICKE 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 

















- the The October INSTRUCTOR is rich in handcraft 
meo- suggestions; and you will find Jessie Todd’s article 
tails in the front columns of the magazine to be full of 
writ- practical ideas for creative uses of this material. 
‘OR. 
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@ ‘THE teacher of drawing has a variety 

of aims, some of which may be stressed 
one month, some another. In the Septem- 
ber issue of THE INsTRUCTOR we showed 
drawings which were to stimulate the 
child’s memories of summer vacation. By 
teaching him how to draw haystacks, and 
so on, we made him think of other things 
that are in the country. He then tried to 
draw from memory things that the teach- 
er had taught him. (See text of step 
drawings, THE INstrucTorR, September, 
1939, pages 38 and 39.) 

In November, we will show drawings of 
bare trees, snowdrifts, partially covered 
snowy hills which many children will see 
from their windows, and also some things 
which they see in their homes, like fire- 
places and centerpieces of fruit. Our aim 
in stressing these will be to get children to 
look hard at things and try to draw them 
as they really are. Then we hope that 


Easy Drawing Lessons 
for Primary Children 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


they will look hard at such things as a 
samovar, a teapot, a window box, a ba- 
nana tree in a California yard, a frog in a 
pool, water lilies—all sorts of things that 
they see from day to day. 

For October, our aim is to stimulate 
the child’s imagination. There is no bet- 
ter subject for this purpose than Hal- 
loween. Children like to imagine ghosts, 




















witches, the witch’s fire, owls, bats, fierce 
and funny jack-o’-lanterns, cross cats, 
and children dressed like cats. These 
things show movement, fun, and terror. 

The girls enjoy drawing them. The 
boys like such subjects even more. Women 
teachers must watch themselves lest they 
assign too many pretty, dainty subjects 
that girls like and forget the fierce and 
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funny subjects that are always appre- 
ciated by the boys. 

Last October in Chicago we saw jack- 
o’-lanterns that had been carved by skilled 
artists. Here we have a subject that stim- 
ulates the creative urge. 

These pages show steps in some draw- 
ings for Halloween and four compositions 
to inspire children to make original ones. 
If white paper is used, the ghosts may be 
outlined and the paper left white. If gray 
paper is used, the ghosts may be made 
with white chalk or white paint. 

The witch must have a pointed nose 
and chin as shown in the drawings. The 
howling cat and the child dressed as a cat 
are purely fanciful. The child dressed 
like a witch has a round face. 

In the lower left corner of page 36, 
a witch rides on a broomstick and two 
witches dance. There are large stars and 
small stars. The moon looks happy; the 
cat looks fierce. Nothing is indifferent. 
Even the houses are made to look as 
though they were moving, because of the 
way in which the smoke is drawn. 

In the other composition on the same 
page, you see a child dressed like a ghost. 
He has an old sheet over him with holes 
cut for eyes and mouth so that he can 
see and breathe. He holds a large jack-o’- 
lantern above his head. Another child, 
facing front view, wears a skeleton mask 
and a sheet. 

The children will have good ideas for 
drawing ghosts, not standing still but ever 
moving, waving their robes, vanishing and 
appearing again, as shown in the upper 
left corner of this page. 

The jack-o’-lantern at the lower right 
of the group of lanterns has part of the 
pumpkin skin cut off and part left on. 
Some children will like to ask their fathers 
or older brothers to help them make some 
jack-o’-lanterns. Perhaps they will bring 
their lanterns to school. In that way the 
local talent of the community is used to 
inspire all of the children. 

The jack-o’-lantern to the left of the 
one just described has carrot-top hair, 
acarrot nose, radish (Continued on page 74) 
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Fun for Halloween | 


MARGUERITE MARQUART | 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


@ THE best art instruction takes for its theme something 

appealing to children; and there is no more vital material 
than a holiday. Halloween, especially, has real “fun” interest. 
Paper is the medium used in all the problems shown here. It 
gives a vivid effect and the parts can be manipulated easily. 
The paper-bag mask, the window transparency, and the cut-paper 
pictures afford opportunity for creative work on the part of 
the children. The idea needs merely to be presented and the 
material provided. The result will be that every child will pro- 
duce a design which will express his own personality. 
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A SIMPLE SCARF WITH ITALIAN EMBROIDERY 
MABEL BETSY HILL e.g 





























THE FINISHED SCARE 


M@ CUT a piece of soft wool material 10” wide, and 
allow 34” on each side for a hem. The scarf may 
be as long as desired. The embroidery may be done in 
lightweight wool or in heavy embroidery silk, but the 
wool would be more effective and is more easily worked. 
Draw the design twice on each end of the scarf as shown 
in the sketch at the top of the page. The large circle at 
the bottom of the design may be drawn with a nickel 
and the small ones with a penny. 
Hem both ends of the scarf and then use a solid em- 


” broi itch 34” ‘ 1 th d the hal 
| i “A ah a ee eee 


motif at the top and for the leaves, use solid embroidery 
(5 SU, 
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stitch, working the short way across. 

A hole should be punched near the top of the circles, 
as shown. Do not break the threads of the material; only 
separate them. Sew around each hole with a simple run- 
ming stitch, and also overcast each one. This could be 
done with a lightweight thread if it is a perfect match 
in color with the wool used, or if great care is taken 
to cover the thread. This makes the design stronger. 
The circles are embroidered with a solid stitch, leaving 
the holes as round as possible. (Continued on page 65) 








Each month Jessie Todd suggests interesting ways for you to use 
our handwork. See her article in the front columns of this issue. 
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Use Paper for Leather in Indian Art 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 
Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, Bakersfield City Schools, Bakersfield, California 


B® THOSE of you who have patiently 

collected and washed burlap sacks to 
clothe enthusiastic young Indian braves 
and maidens will welcome a cleaner ma- 
terial with which to imitate animal skins. 
This material, which has also the advan- 
tage of being easy to obtain, is heavy 
brown kraft paper. 

Many schools are now supplied with 
rolls of this paper. If your school does 
not have it, any heavy brown wrapping 
paper may be used. 

The size of the paper to be treated de- 
pends upon the use that is to be made of 
it. In measuring for a dress or a coat, you 
will need twice the length from the child’s 
shoulder to the bottom of the garment. 


The tepee was made by second- 
grade children. On an animal 
skin (paper), events were re- 
corded in symbolic picture writ- 
ing. The realistic Indian dress 
is inexpensive and easy to make. 


The animal skin on which the tribal 
record of the hunt is pictured should be 
a yard in length. 

The size of the papers for the tent de- 
pends upon the size of the tent desired. 
The one illustrated is four feet high. 
Paper is laced together for its covering, 
so short lengths may be used. 


TREATMENT OF PAPER 


In treating the paper to give the effect 
of cnimal skins, first dip a small sec- 
tion, perhaps a square foot, in a large 
pan of water, and crush it gently with 
the hands, making as many small wrinkles 
as possible. Crush all moisture from 
the paper. Avoid soaking the paper long, 
as it will become soft and tear. Proceed 
to the next portion of the paper, dipping 
and crushing it until the entire surface 
has been treated, (Continued on page 74) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECE CLARK 


It’s Hal-low-een! It’s Hal-low-een! To - night the strang-est things are seen. Per - 


On. Hal-low-een, on Hal-low-een, Our friendsare nmo-where to be seen. Just 


haps a_ witch goes 


clowns and_ gyp -sies, 


night all cats are 
bob for 


hoot owl cries, “To- whoo! To-whoo! You 


the while, The 


all a-round us, all 
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can’t see me, but I see you 


jol - ly 


Up - on her broom-stick through the sky. To- 


pi - rate. What are you? Well 


b 


stand up; they arch their backs. The 


have more fun than you can name. And 


? 
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jack ~ o - lan-terns smile! 
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JUMP! aw 


MADELINE A. CHAFFEE wa 


I like to rake the leaves 
Into a great big hump. 
Then I go back a little way, 
Bend both my knees, and—JUMP! 


MR. OWL 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I saw an owl up in a tree, 

I looked at him, he looked at me; 

I couldn’t tell you of his size, 

For all I saw were two big eyes; 

As soon as I could make a dash, 
Straight home I ran, quick as a flash! 


LIKE COLUMBUS 


ELEANOR DENNIS 


Columbus said, “The earth is round. 
Across the sea I'll go. 

Although some say the earth is flat, 
lil prove it is not so.” 
Columbus crossed the ocean. 
His sailors cried, “Turn back!” 
He would not listen to their pleas, 
But kept the onward track. 

Then when Columbus sighted land, 
Their cries and fears were gone. 

I hope that I shall be as brave 


As he was, and “sail on!” 


When 


AUTUMN SONG 


ANNA E. OVERTON 
(Tune: “Oh, Susanna’) 


October is a gypsy maid, 

With dress of poppy red, 

A flaming sash is round her waist, 

A green cap on her head; 

A gold-laced jacket, too, she wears, 

Her feet are shod in brown— 

October dances with the leaves 

The wind brings whirling down. 
Chorus— 

Oh, October, a painted gypsy girl! 

She’s dancing with the autumn leaves, 

As round and round they whirl! 
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OBER DAY 


Io z 


OCTOBER 


HILDRED TOPE 
(Exercise to be given as an acrostic.) 


O ld stone walls are covered o’er 
With bittersweet and grapes galore. 


C hestnuts fall, enough, I see, 
For the squirrels and you and me. 


T rees are dressed in brown and yellow, 
Bending low with apples mellow. 


O wls hoot, ““To-whoo! ‘To-whoo!” 
But I am not afraid, are you? 


B lack cats prowl with eyes so green, 
Celebrating Halloween. 


E lves go riding to the moon, 
With a witch upon her broom. 


R ichest gifts of fruit and fun 
October brings to everyone. 


WITCHES THAT STAY 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Halloween witches 
Are only here 

As make-believes 
One night a year. 


But I know witches 
That stay and stay, 

And follow us closely 
Day after day. 


“T couldn’t help it” 
And “I forgot” 
Are lasting witches 


Of habit and thought. 


“Wait a minute” 
And “I don’t care” 
Are witches after 
Us everywhere, 


Who make us do 
Things that are wrong, 
And weaken wills 


That should be strong— 


Witches that laugh 
Whenever they see 
Trouble we all 
Make thoughtlessly. 


A PUMPKIN SEED 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


A pumpkin seed’s a little thing, 
When it is planted in the spring, 
But, oh, the fun that it can bring! 
At Halloween it turns into 

A pumpkin pie for me and you, 
Or jack-o’-lantern that says “Boo!” 


THE OWL AND THE WIND 


MADELINE A. CHAFFEE 


Oh, did you hear the wind last night 
A-blowing right at you? 

It sounded just as though it said, 
““Oooo—oo00—ooo0!” 


The wind now has a playmate, 
Just as most children do, 

He sits up in a tree and hoots, 
“To-whoo, to-whit, to-whoo.” 


So when you hear the owl and wind 
Just at the close of day, 

They’re calling to each other 
To come out now and play. 


HALLOWEEN FRIENDS 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


(Each child, except the first and last, 
wears an appropriate costume or carries a 
picture of the character he represents.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
Here are a few friends seldom seen 
Except on jolly Halloween. 


SECOND CHILD— 
I am a jack-o’-lantern gay. 
I was a pumpkin till today! 


THIRD CHILD— 
I am a bat that flies by night 
Because I’m blinded by the light. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
A spooky skeleton am I— 
When midnight comes I wail and sigh. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
I am a cat as black as coal; 
To reach your fence is now my goal. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
I am a witch who rides a broom. 
Would you like me to sweep your room? 


SEVENTH CHILD— 
I am a ghost all dressed in white. 
And am I not a scary sight? 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
Now that all our friends you’ve seen, 
We wish you— 


ALL THE CHILDREN (fogether)— 
Happy Halloween! 
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INDIAN VILLAGE 


HILDRED TOPE 


Grandfather’s cornfield is covered o’er 
With Indian wigwams, fifty or more; 
There I play in a tepee brown, 

A chieftain brave of this Indian town; 
There I serve to bird and beast 
Pumpkins and corn—a bounteous feast. 


WHO'S AFRAID ? 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Who’s afraid of goblins grim? 
Who’s afraid of spooks? 

Who’s afraid of snow-white ghosts 
In their darkened nooks? 

Who’s afraid to stand up for 
Things he knows are right, 

If the others plan to do 

Harmful things tonight? 


JACK-O'-LANTERN TIME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Jack-o’-lantern time is here; 

Faces at the window peer; 
Creaking stairs and banging doors, 
Rattling windows, squeaking floors; 
Eerie shadows flitting past— 
Jack-o’-lantern time at last. 


Jack-o’-lantern time is here; 

Ghosts and goblins linger near; 

Witches on their broomsticks ride; 

Black cats from their strange haunts 

glide; 

And I’m not scared! I just feel queer— 
(Shivers and looks around.) 

When jack-o’-lantern time is here! 


COLUMBUS DAY 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Columbus was a wise man 
Who thought the earth was round; 
He planned to sail across the sea 
Where trading could be found. 


Though kings did not believe in him, 
And men thought he would fail, 

He found one friend, the Spanish queen, 
Who gave him ships to sail. 


The crew rebelled, the sea was rough 
In 1492; 

Still this brave man kept sailing on 
In spite of sea or crew. 


But when they spied America, 
They landed with a cheer— 

And that is why we celebrate 
Columbus Day each year. 
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COLUMBUS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


He had a lot of trouble 
Getting started, 


But that never made him 
Feeblehearted. 


He had a lot of trouble 
Outward bound, 

But that never made him 
Turn around. 


He had a lot of courage 
On land and sea. 
That’s why he found a New World 


For you and me. 


AUTUMN 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Have you watched the whirling leaves in 
autumn’s light, 

With upturned edges, beckon; seen their 
dresses bright? 

T have, many times. Oh, a lovely sight! 


Have you heard the crickets sing their 
farewell tune, 

Sending us the message they are leaving 
soon? 

I have, many times—morning, night, and 
noon! 


Have you seen birds wing their way across 


the sky 

In flocks of hundreds maybe, trilling a 
good-by? 

I have, many times. I wish that I could 
fly! 


JACK FROST 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Little Jack Frost, who lives under the 
hill, 

Last night came a-creeping, so softly and 
still, 

Right to our front door. 

(It stayed tightly latched, and he rattled 
in vain. ) 

He left his white breath on our cold win- 
dowpane. 

He’s done it before! 


Next morning my flowers looked faded 
and dead; 
The trees’ lovely leaves had turned yellow 
and red. 
(The trees proudly stood.) 
Oh, I think that Jack Frost is a marvelous 
elf 
To paint leaves with colors from blossoms 
himself. 
I wish that I could! 


OCTOBER NIGHT 


MARIAN STEARNS CURRY 


A big owl is sitting up there in the tree, 

Saying, “Who? Who? Who?” when he 
knows it is me! 

For he peeks through the window and sees 
me in bed, 

With my red-and-white quilt from my 
feet to my head. 


And a great yellow moon’s sailing round, 
>way up high, 

In a — dark sea that is really the 
sky; 

While the stars are all twinkling like wee, 
frosty flakes. 

But I hope it’s not chilly up there, for 
their sakes. 


Now the wind’s coming up. Hear it 
whistle and sing? 
Oh, an October wind’s the most musical 


thing. 

It makes me so sleepy, my eyes will close 
down. 

I believe I’m the coziest child in the 
town! 


MY OWL 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


One evening cool—it was quite dark— 
I sat upon the lawn 

And watched the fireflies light their lamps. 
(They let them shine till dawn.) 


When suddenly I heard my owl, 

High in the maple tree. 

He said, “Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo, whoo- 
hoo!” 


He stuttered terribly. 


If he had other words to use, 

I know he would have said, 

“My little man, it’s getting late. 
Whoo-hoo puts you to bed?” 


THE PUMPKIN THAT GREW 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


One time there was a pumpkin, 
And all! the summer through 

It stayed upon a big green vine, 
And grew, and grew, and grew! 


It grew from being small and green 
To being big and yellow 

And then it said unto itself, 

“Now I’m a handsome fellow!” 


And then one day it grew a mouth, 
A nose, and two big eyes! 

And so that pumpkin grew into 

A jack-o’-lantern wise! 
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(Sail Orn! 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
KATHRYN A. NUGENT 


Instructor in Language Arts, 
Junior High School, Auburn, New York 


SCENE I 


(As the scene opens, Antonio, the first 
mate, and Rodriguez, the second mate, 
are standing at the table studying the 
maps lying on it.) 

ANTONIO (pointing to maps)—This 
mad dream of Columbus’ must end. 

RODRIGUEZ—We cannot even talk to 
him any more. All we get from him is 


“Sail on! Sail on!” 
ANTONIO—Yes, sail on—to what? 
Death! Destruction! That’s what it 


means if we sail on. 

RODRIGUEZ—The sailors grumble loud- 
er each day. I have to drive them to their 
tasks. Daily it is worse. 

ANTONIO—Even the food grows scarce. 
At first, I, too, believed in his mad scheme. 
He said we would be rich if we followed 
him. We have been sailing for weeks 
without sight of land. 

RODRIGUEZ—It was folly to believe 
what he said about the world’s being 
round. No one has proved it. If he would 
only turn back before it is too late. 

ANTONIO—Yes, before it is too late. 
Even now we might return, if we could 
persuade him. 

RODRIGUEZ—He turns deaf ears to our 
pleas. There is left only one thing for 
us to do. 

(Pedro enters carrying a basket. He 
is unnoticed. He hesitates; then quickly 
hides behind a chair.) 

ANTONIO—What is that? 

RODRIGUEZ—We must seize the ship! 
We must make Columbus prisoner to- 
night, and force him to take us back. 

ANTONIO—And if he refuses even then? 

RODRIGUEZ—Dead men tell no tales. I 
tell you we must act now. Tomorrow 
may never come. 

ANTONIO—That would be mutiny. We 
would be hanged by Queen Isabella if we 
did such a thing. 

RODRIGUEZ—And what will happen if 
there is no one to tell the tale? 

ANTONIO—!t is madness, but when I 
think of my family in Spain, and the olive 
groves on my farm— 

RODRIGUEZ—If you ever return to those 
groves, you must act now! 
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CHARACTERS 


ANTONIO—The first mate. 
RODRIGUEZ—The second mate. 
PEDRO—A cabin boy. 
coLUMBUS—The Admiral. 
SAILORS—(Any number may be used). 


CosTUMES 


Columbus wears short knee breeches, a 
cloak, and a velvet tam decorated with a 
plume. The other characters wear work 
clothes, with bright bandanas on heads. 
Buckles made of cardboard painted with 
aluminum paint can be used to decorate 
the costumes. 


SETTING 


The three scenes are-played in the cab- 
in of the “Santa Maria.” In the center 
is a long table on which maps and charts 
are scattered. Crudely drawn maps are 
on the wall, and a large globe is placed 
near the door. The entrance is through a 
door at right. 




















ANTONIO—We shall! At midnight, 
when the watch is changed, I shall blow a 
whistle. We will seize Columbus, force 
him to turn back, or— 

RODRIGUEZ—Tonight at twelve! (The 
two men start to leave, Antonio first. 
Rodriguez looks at the globe and maps. 
Then he knocks the globe over with one 
broad sweep of his hand.) So the world 
is round? Bah! 

(They exit.) 


ScENE II 


(Columbus enters just after Antonio 
and Rodriguez leave. He glances from the 
fallen globe toward the door, as though 
he suspects who has done the deed. He 
picks up the globe and goes to the table. 
Looking worried, he studies the maps on 
the table, then goes to the maps on the 
wall, and stands looking at them. He 
shakes his head, puzzled, returns to the 
table, sits down, and, with his elbows on 
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the table, rests his head in his hands in a 
dejected manner. Pedro comes from his 
hiding place and goes over to the table.) 

PEDRO—Admiral. 

COLUMBUS (surprised)—Pedro, you 
startled me! I did not hear you enter. 

PEDRO—I was here all the time, Ad- 
miral. I did not mean to frighten you. 
You are feeling sad? 

COLUMBUs—Yes, Pedro. Everything 
seems to go wrong. Everyone is losing 
faith in my plans. The sailors scowl as 
they go about their work. The mates 
grumble. All I hear is “Let us return,” 
but I want to sail on. 

PEDRO—I know, my Admiral. (Leans 
close to Columbus and glances toward 
door.) Just now I heard a plot against 
your life. At midnight, Antonio and 
Rodriguez plan to seize you, and force 
you to return, or— 

COLUMBUS (rising)—What treachery! 
Why, I had those men released from jail! 
They were glad to come with me when 
they thought they would be rich. Now 
that my plan seems about to fail, they 
are ready to kill me. 

PEDRO (bravely) —I believe in you. 

coLUMBUs—Pedro, you and I will not 
give up. We shall sail on until—(A noise 
is heard outside, and there is a murmur 
of angry voices.) What is that? Have 
they started? See what it is, Pedro! 

pEDRO—Admiral, I will stand by you! 

(Pedro starts to exit, as Sailors enter.) 

FIRST SAILOR—We want to go back! 

SECOND SAILOR—Yes, you told us the 
world was round! Bah! 

THIRD SAILOR—Seize him! 

FOURTH SAILOR—Make him take us 
back! 

(Antonio and Rodriguez enter. They 
force their way to the front of the group. 
Columbus raises a hand for silence. Sail- 
ors quiet down.) 

coLUMBUS—What is this that I hear? 
Speak, Antonio and Rodriguez. I have al- 
ways been your friend. (Continued on page 67) 
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All Hands on Deck—A Hornpipe 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


T.B. 


TRI. 
RS. 
W.B. 
TAM. 
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Jol-ly sail--or lads who sail the sea Have a time for fun, like you and me. When 
Oh, the good ship’s deck is shin-ing white, And the  sail-or’s heart is gay andlight. All 
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work is done,and a _ fair wind blows, Ev-’ry sail-or will be show-ing how a_ horn - pipe goes. When clouds hang heav - y 


hands on deck, and you find that soon Ev-’ry sail-or will be danc-ing to a horn - pipe tune, 
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low -’ring sky, They sing a chant-ey till the storm goes by. 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates 
rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. If cymbals are desired, they may play the part scored for the tambourine. 


A hornpipe is a musical instrument made of a wooden pipe with holes A hornpipe is also a dance often done by sailors because it requires 
at intervals, a reed mouthpiece, and the bell, at the open end, of horn. no partners and can be danced in a small space, as the deck of a boot. 
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d 
The Wit cs SDanice 


FOR ALL GRADES 
SUE DAVIDSON 


Formerly, Teacher of Music and Speech, East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi 


(When scene opens, stage is empty. 
There is a slight pause. Jimmy slips in at 
left. He looks about stage and then calls 
off left.) 

jJimMMY—Come on, Beth. 

(Enter Beth at left.) 

BETH (looking about)—Where are the 
witches? 

JiMMY—Too early for them yet. We'll 
hide and wait for them. 

BETH—Jimmy, do witches really come 
to cornfields on Halloween? 

jimMMY—Certainly. 

BETH—Let’s go home. I am scared. 

jJimMy—You would be. Girls are al- 
ways scared. 

BETH—Come on, Jimmy. (Takes his 
hand and tries to lead him to entrance.) 

jimmy (breaking away)—No, I am 
going to stay here and see those old witches 
dance. Stoop down. Then they won’t 
see us. (They hide at left of cornstalks.) 

BETH—Will they look like the story- 


book pictures? 
jJiMMY—Don’t know. Never saw a 
witch. 


BETH—I wish I were home. 

jJimMy—Go on home, then. 
afraid to stay. 

BETH—But—but I’m afraid to go by 
myself. It’s getting dark. 

JIMMY—Fraidy-cat! 

BETH—I wish we'd gone to the Hal- 
loween picnic with Mary and the others. 

jimMY—Did you tell Mary what we 
were going to do? 


I’m not 


BETH—I—I— (She nods yes.) 

JIMMY—You would! And I told you 
not to tell anybody—not anybody at all. 

BETH—I know, but Mary won’t tell. 
She crossed her heart and hoped to die that 
she wouldn’t. 

JIMMY—Won’t tell? Oh, no! I bet 
just about the whole town knows it by 
now. Girls can’t keep secrets. 

BETH—They can, too. 

JIMMY—Can'’t, either. We must find a 
witch now or Tom and the gang will 
never stop laughing at me. Bet I never 
tell you another secret. 

BETH—I'm sorry I told, Jimmy. I 
won’t ever tell anything else. (Lights 
dim.) Jimmy, are the witches coming? 

jimmy (scared but trying not to show 
it) —I—I don’t—know. I tell you what, 
Beth, let’s go home. 

BETH—AIll right. (Racket off up cen- 
ter back.) Sh-h-h! I hear something. 

jJimMy—Somebody is coming. ‘ 

(Enter Witches up right back. They 
are singing a _ jack-o’-lantern song. 
[See THE INstructor, October, 1938, 
page 50.] They bring in lighted jack-o’- 
lanterns, which they place about stage, 
after song is completed.) 

FIRST WITCH—Jack-o’-lanterns to light 
us at our dance. 

SECOND WITCH—Just one night in the 
whole year for dancing. 

THIRD WITCH—But what can we do? 
Witches never appear except on Hal- 
loween. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


jimMy ) _ Wear school clothes, 

BETH with caps and sweaters. 

FIRST WITCH 

SECOND WITCH Wear black dresses, 

THIRD WITCH ) —pointed witch hats, 

FOURTH WITCH and masks. 

FIFTH WITCH 

TOM-TOM—Wears a one-piece black-cat 
suit, with a black stocking stuffed 
and wired and pinned to the suit for a 
tail, black gloves, and a_ black-cat 
mask. 

FIRST GHOST 

SECOND GHost (__Are draped in sheets 

THIRD GHOST and wear masks. 

FOURTH GHOST 


SETTING 


A cornfield at sundown on Halloween. 
A shock of cornstalks stands at left 
center of stage. 




















FOURTH WITCH—A silly idea! Witches 
should appear every night. 

FIFTH WiTcH—Where’s —Tom-Tom? 
That cat is always running away. (Hunts 
about stage, but does not go near corn- 
stalks.) Has anyone seen him? 

SECOND WITCH—I saw him awhile ago. 
He was flying through the air. 

FIFTH WITCH (crossing to entrance up 
right back)—Tom-Tom! (Calls louder 
and louder.) Tom-Tom! Kitty, kitty, 
kitty! Tom-Tom! 

TOM-TOM (off stage) —Miaow! Miaow! 
Miaow! 

FIFTH WiTtcH—Kitty, kitty! 

(Enter Tom-Tom up right back. He 
walks upright, then drops on all fours and 
rubs against Fifth Witch.) 

FIRST WITCH—Where have you been, 
Tom-Tom? 

TOM-TOM—Hiunting bats. 

SECOND WiITCcH—For our supper? 

TOM-TOM—Of course. I found bats 
and snails and lots of other nice things 
for you. 

jimmy (fo Beth)—Ugh! 

THIRD WITCH—When do we eat? 

FIRST WITCH—When the ghosts come. 

BETH—Ghosts? Oh, Jimmy! 

jJimMy—Say, Beth, let’s go. 

BETH—We can’t. They'll see us. 

THIRD WITCH—Let’s sing while we wait 
for them. 

TOM-TOM—I can sing. I have a lovely 
voice. (Caterwauls loudly.) 

FOURTH WITCH—TIom-Tom, hush! 

FIFTH WiTcH—Hush? Why, Tom- 
Tom sings beautifully. His voice is so 
sweet. 

FIRST WiTcH—Perhaps you think so, 
but I don’t. 

SECOND WITCH—Oh, stop arguing and 
let’s sing. 

(Witches sing to tune of “MacDonald’s 
Farm,” which is found in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by Hall 
© McCreary.) (Continued on page 69) 
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y, H@ ALTHOUGH the ances- 
tors of all American In- 
7! dian tribes belonged to the 
same racial group, we must 
not think that all Indians are 
le alike. Their customs vary as 
rd much as their language. 
In this unit, material for 
n, the primary grades is based 
on the relatively familiar for- 
est and plains group. The 
section for the middle grades 
ts describes the Indians of the 
gs Southwest. Older children 


should perhaps take a more 
inclusive view of Indians, and 
they are especially interested 
in Indian crafts. The section 
for upper grades is therefore 
devoted to the various crafts, 
and to the present condition 
ait of these first settlers in the 
United States. 
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lall One method of transportation used by Pueblo Indians is shown here. The 
69 woman is carrying water on her head in an earthen jar. Beautiful pot- 
) tery is but one of the many interesting products of Indian handicraftsmen. 





Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B THE American Indian is undoubtedly 

Mongolian in origin. We suppose that 
he reached the Western Hemisphere from 
Asia by way of Bering Strait, coming over 
the fifty-mile stretch either on the ice or 
in smal] boats. 

The migration from Asia was not rap- 
id. It occupied thousands of years. By 
degrees the people wandered farther south 
where the climate was warmer and living 
conditions were more comfortable. Some 
of them went into Mexico, and then to 
Central and South America, while others 
worked their way over the Rocky Moun- 
tains eastward, to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Because these migrations stretched out 
for such a long time, and because of varia- 
tion in habitat, different languages and 
customs developed among different groups. 
So to study Indians in the mass is unwise, 
especially for younger children. 

The class may begin with the Indians 
who lived where the children now live. 
Another method is to study Indian groups 
according to their climate and customs. 
We have chosen the second method. 

There is no doubt regarding the deep 
impression which Indians have made on 
almost all children. They are ready for 
further study, but because so many of 
their concepts are incorrect, they may 
need to unlearn as well as to learn. 


Objectives 


1. To develop interest in Indians past 
and present, and help children understand 
the early history of the United States. 

2. To show the effect of environment 
on the way people live. 

3. To show that Indians had the same 
basic needs that we have. 

4. To develop appreciation of the In- 
dians’ skill in crafts, and the admirable 
qualities of Indian character. 


Procedure 


A teacher’s plan for developing a unit 
should be carefully made before the unit 
is undertaken. List the concepts you wish 
to develop, and ideas for discussions to be 
built around them. 

Another part of the plan should pertain 
to the children’s experiences and activi- 
ties. Walks to envisage the countryside 
as the Indians saw it, with observations 
and discussions about primitive shelters 
and food supply, are helpful in building 
up concepts. Play experiences in the 
classroom, construction, art work, collect- 
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ing Indian objects, and picture study are 
all worth-while pursuits. Older children 
should substitute the making of miniature 
Indian scenes for dramatic play. 

As a third part of the plan, list the var- 
ious types of books available. 


Method 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


First establish the fact that there were 
many Indian groups, each one having its 
own ways of living, caused chiefly by dif- 
ferences in climate and environment. 

Our text in these two sections gives ac- 
counts of several important Indian groups 
in different parts of the United States. 
The material for primary grades deals ex- 
clusively with Indian life before the ar- 
rival of the white man, and is in the form 
of stories. The accounts for the middle 
grades describe Indian life before and after 
1492, and bring out some of the changes 
made by white settlement. 


For Upper Grades 


Children in upper grades should already 
have acquired much knowledge about the 
various Indian tribes. The section on 
Indian arts and crafts should be used to 
stimulate not only interest but also experi- 
mentation in primitive arts. Many things 
can be done with local materials. 

The section “Indians of Today” should 
be so handled as to emphasize the problems 
involved. Indians must be fitted to live 
in the twentieth century, yet we wish to 
preserve their crafts and culture. 

Do not stress the undoubted fact that 
Indians have been badly treated in the 
past. Instead, accent the many ways in 
which the United States today is attempt- 
ing to work for the best interests of the 
Indian. 

The problem of education for Indian 
children is an interesting one. There are 
about 85,000 Indians between the ages of 
six and eighteen. Many of them are in 
public schools. Others attend boarding 
and day schools on the Indian reservations, 
or mission and religious schools. Thou- 
sands of Indian children, however, do not 
go to school at all. 

In discussing the problems of present- 
day Indians, we should realize that other 
countries have very similar problems. All 
over the world, east and west, live mi- 
nority peoples who must be helped to live 
in a modern world, democratically and 
yet in such a way as to avoid the break- 
down of their present family and tribal 
or communal life. 


Bibliography 


Almost every school reader contains one or 
more good articles about Indians. List all such 
material, giving title and page number, and 
the groups of Indians described. Older pu- 
pils can do this type of research. 

Books on colonial and pioneer life often 
contain Indian material. One such for third 
and fourth grades is Margaret Pumphrey’s 
Pilgrim Stories and Plays (Rand McNally). 
Also consult geographies and histories, 

Look in your public library for these books 
covering all Indian groups. They contain in- 
formation for teachers and older pupils. 

The Indian How Book, by Arthur C. 
Parker (Doubleday Doran). 

Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, 
by Julian H. Salomon (Harper). 

Three excellent handbooks are sold by the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N.Y.: 

Indians of the Northwest Coast and In- 
dians of the Southwest, by Pliny E. 
Goddard. 

Indians of the Plains, by Clark Wissler. 

For method and information, see Storm’s 
Social Studies in the Primary Grades (Lyons 
& Carnahan). It gives long Indian units on 
the Ojibways and the Pueblos. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y.) includes the 
following units written by teachers: 

No. 17, Indians of Florida. 

No. 27, Indians of the Southwest. 

No. 33, The Hopi Indians. 

No. 48, Life of the Plains Indians. 

No. 87, New Jersey Lenni-Lenape In- 
dians; and American Indians. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st Street, New York, N.Y., sells 
many studies and other materials. Send for a 
catalogue. Some of the studies follow: 

Eastern Algonquin Indian Activities, 

Indian Corn or Maize. 

Indian Dyes. 

Indians of California. 

Iroquois Indians. 

Lenni Lenape Indians. 

Pueblo Indians. 

Books for the younger children are mainly 
about the woodland Indians. The simplest, 
in sentence, not paragraph, form, are: 

Little Eagle, by Therese O. Deming 
(Laidlaw). 

Red Feather, by Margaret E. Morcomb 
(Lyons & Carnahan). 

Shining Star, the Indian Boy, by Hattie 
A. Walker (Beckley-Cardy). 

Some small books which will be found help- 
ful are: Forest Indians, Navajo Indians, and 
Pueblo Indians (American Education Press) ; 
Indian Myths, Indian Children Tales, and Ten 
Little Indians, “Instructor Literature Series” 
(Owen). 

Platt & Munk sells an excellent set of books 
good for any age, each describing the life of 
one group of Indians. 
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(Plains INDIANS 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 





After a hunting expedition, the whole family had to take care of 
the meat, hide, and other useful animal parts, Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 





The three pipe bags and 
the saddlebag show how 
Indians decorated objects. 
Bullboats of buffalo skin were used by 
the Plains Indians for crossing streams. 


Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 
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This woman and her baby belong 
to the Crow tribe. Indian women 
found baby carriers convenient. 


















They could be hung on the limb of 5 5 ial 
a tree to be rocked by the wind. / a ol 5 
Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian yf , ’ f J we 7 
Indians did not all mA By 


have the same type 
of headdress. Notice the beautiful feath- 
ers this member of the Sioux tribe wears. 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 





Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 


Do you know what these Indian homes (above) 
are called? Before the horse (right) was in- 
troduced from Europe, Indian families often 
transported goods by using a dog-drawn travois. 
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INDIANS OF FOREST AND PLAIN 
For Primary Grades 


WANDA AND FLEETFOOT 
WHO LIVED IN THE WOODS 


B® WANDA sat by the river alone in the 

bright sunshine. She was watching 
for Fleetfoot, who had gone hunting in 
the canoe with his father. They had left 
home three days before. 

Not far away stood the lodge where 
Wanda and her family lived. There were 
several other lodges along the river bank. 
Each lodge had a vegetable garden near 
by. Behind the row of lodges and gardens 
stood tall trees. 

Wanda could hear noises from the 
lodges. She could smell smoke that rose 
from the evening fires. 

Suddenly a shout came from the river. 
Around a curve swung the canoe with 
Fleetfoot and his father. 

Fleetfoot raised his paddle as a signal 
to his little sister. In a few minutes the 
canoe landed. Out jumped Fleetfoot to 
pull it up on shore. 

Then he began to unload it. He took 
out the bows and arrows. He tossed to 
Wanda a skin bag full of parched corn. 
When traveling, Indians often ate only 
parched corn and drank a little water. 

Father lifted out the game they had 
caught. There were a number of rabbits. 
There were wild turkeys and partridges, 
and a string of wild ducks. 

“Our little hunter can shoot well,” said 
Father. “He will be a young man soon.” 
This made the little boy happy, for he 
was only nine years old. 

Leaving Fleetfoot to turn over the 
canoe, Wanda and Father walked toward 
the lodge. It looked like a round basket 
turned upside down. 

The framework was made of saplings 
which Father had brought from the for- 
est. They were bent into curves, and each 
end was driven into the ground. Mother 
had cut large slabs of birch bark and made 
many grass mats to cover the framework. 
There were no windows, but she had left 
a smoke hole, and an opening for a door. 

It was not a very pretty house, but ir 
was a warm, cozy one. Wanda and Father 
went inside. “I smell something good to 
eat,” said Father. “Here is fresh meat for 
us and for our neighbors.” 

In the center of the lodge a shallow 
hole had been dug and lined with stones. 
In it was the evening fire. The dirt floor 
was covered with hay. Mats lay on the 
floor, but there were no chairs or beds. 
The family sat on the mats by day and 
slept on them at night. There were warm 
skins to cover them when it was cold. 
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From the poles above hung squashes 
and strings of corn being dried. Around 
the smoke hole were hung slabs of meat 
being smoked or cured. Bows and arrows, 
spears and nets for fishing, and other ob- 
jects which the family used could be seen. 

Mother cooked some of the partridges, 
and they all had supper. They ate the 
partridges and some succotash. Succotash 
is corn and beans cooked together. 

The next morning Mother and Wanda 
went into the garden to work, where they 
grew corn, beans, pumpkins, and tobacco. 

Father and Fleetfoot went to the river 
to fish. They sat on the bank and fished 
with hooks made of curved bone. 

After a while Fleetfoot went to a little 
waterfall near by with his bow and ar- 
rows. He was learning to shoot fish. He 
would sit perfectly still with his arrow al- 
most touching the water. When a fish 
swam past, Fleetfoot would shoot quickly. 
Sometimes he was quick enough to get it. 

At noon Wanda built an outdoor fire 
and roasted some of the fresh corn. She 
left the husks on the corn and buried it in 
the hot ashes. 

Indians do not work all the time, how- 
ever. After dinner Father lay under the 
trees with some other men, talking quiet- 
ly. He was telling about his hunting trip. 

The children played games with their 
friends. They ran races, and Fleetfoot al- 
ways won. He had been given his name 
because he was such a fast runner. After 
a while the boys played ball. The girls 
played house, and gathered berries. 

Woods Indians did not always live in 
one place. They took trips as we do. In 
the summertime they often went to the 
shore to get oysters and clams, or to a 
marsh to gather wild rice. When they 
moved, they took all the grass mats off 
their lodges and carried them to their next 
camp. They carried all their goods on 
their backs or loaded on dogs, 


Sd 


HAWK EYES AND REDBIRD 
WHO LIVED ON THE PLAINS 


HM IT WAS a warm summer day on the 
great plains. No trees could be seen. 
Tall green grass grew everywhere. 
Walking over this treeless country was 
an Indian family on the march. The fa- 
ther stalked ahead in silence. Behind him 
was the boy, Hawk Eyes. Then came the 
mother carrying her baby. Baby was in a 
little leather pocket which was fastened to 


a board on Mother’s back. 





Redbird, the big sister, was looking 
after the dogs. Three dogs walked beside 
the family. Each dog was dragging two 
poles, one on each side, on which the bag- 
gage was fastened. 

Hawk Eyes had been told to keep sharp 
watch for the village. Suddenly he ran 
up to his father and pointed far ahead. 
“See! Many tepees!” he said. 

Soon the family had arrived at the vil- 
lage. Neighbors came out to help, and 
their tepee was quickly set up. 

Some heavy poles were driven into the 
ground. Several big buffalo skins were 
fastened together around the poles and 
pegged down securely. At the top were 
two ear-shaped pieces of skin for the 
smoke hole. A buffalo skin was hung 
over the door. 

Next morning came a buffalo hunt. 
The men of the village left their tepees 
early. The hunting party walked all day 
without seeing any buffaloes. 

On the second morning a herd came 
near them. The Indians circled around 
the herd, and set fire to the dried grass. 

The buffaloes were soon inside a ring of 
burning grass. As the flames spread, the 
hunters came closer and closer to the buf- 
falo herd. At last they were near enough 
to use their bows and arrows. 

“Zim! Zim! Zim!” went the arrows. 
Down fell the buffaloes. Now the Indians 
had meat for weeks, and plenty of skins. 

Young men hurried back to the village 
to get the women and girls. First they 
had a feast. The women made holes in the 
ground, and spread out a skin in each hole. 
They put water and pieces of buffalo meat 
into the skins. Then they heated big 
stones and put them in the water. The 
meat was soon cooked. Two or three days 
of feasting and hard work followed. Ev- 
ery part of the buffaloes must be saved. 

All the dogs of the village were used to 
transport the stores, but they could not 
carry everything. Every woman and man, 
and every girl and boy, had a burden. 

At once the women began to work on 
the skins. They scraped them and rubbed 
them with fat until they were soft. With 
this work Redbird helped. She took care 
of her baby brother, too. 

All this time much of the buffalo meat 
was being dried in the sun on drying racks. 
Redbird did some of this work. She also 
worked in the gardens with other girls. 
They raised corn, squash, and beans, 

Three or four weeks had passed since 
the buffalo hunt. All the work was fin- 
ished now. It was time for the midsum- 
mer sun dance. 

The sun pole was set up in the center 
of a large circle. Around the circle were 
poles and green branches. Other poles 
and branches made a roof. 

The people took turns dancing at the 
sun pole, wearing special headdresses, The 
sun dance lasted two or three days. It 
was a time of joy and thankfulness, 
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The Iroquois women are cultivating the corn while the 


men shape a dugout canoe. Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 


Povest 
INDIANS 





This old print shows 
an eighteenth-century 


Seneca Indian chief. 
Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 


How would you like 
to live in a bark 
lodge (right)? Sem- 
inoles still use dug- /"_ saan . 
out canoes (below). c. 





rtesy, Museum of ihe | delion Indian 
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Sourtesy, Buffalo Museum of Scie 
Forest Indians felled trees by means of fire in a siete a 
circle of clay, killed small game with a blowgun, 
and used scaffolds to secure bark for their lodges. 





To fortify a village, the Iroquois surrounded it 
with a stockade. The stout poles were sharpened 
a in the fire, since the Indians had no metal tools. 
Courtesy, uffa useum of Science 
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This Indian pouch has a design 
of carefully woven moosehair, 
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INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
For Middle Grades 


MH FOR thousands of years, Indians have 
lived in the southwestern part of the 
United States, in what is now Arizona and 
New Mexico. Their way of life differed 
from that of other Indians, because their 
surroundings were different. To under- 
stand these Indians, we must know some- 
thing of the country where they lived. 

Part of the Southwest is mountainous. 
There are high plateaus called mesas. The 
cliffs are flat on top and vertical, rath- 
er than rounded and sloping. Much of 
the rock is red sandstone. On the plateaus 
there are great forests of pine and spruce. 
As the elevation decreases, smaller trees 
grow, such as the pifion and the cypress. 
In the low hot sections, cactus, sagebrush, 
and other desert plants are found. The 
temperature and climate are much the 
same the year around. It is a land of clear 
air and bright color. 

Long ago many Indians lived in large 
communities. Today we speak of them as 
Cliff Dwellers, and say that they were the 
first people to live in apartments. 

Ancient deserted cliff dwellings may 
still be seen in the Southwest. The largest 
and best-known is located in a huge cave, 
and is called Cliff Palace. It has many 
rooms, all built of sandstone blocks and 
plastered outside and inside. There are no 
Cliff Dwellers now, but the Pueblo Indi- 
ans are probably their descendants. 

Many Indian tribes lived in the South- 
west. Among these tribes were some who 
lived in villages. Pueblo is the Spanish 
word for village or town, and this name 
was given to such Indians by Spanish ex- 
plorers. Pueblo Indians lived all the year 
in one home. The Zufis and the Hopis 
are examples of pueblo tribes. Other tribes 
of the Southwest, such as the Navahos, 


had no fixed home. 
. 


THE HOPI INDIANS—A PUEBLO TRIBE 


B HOPI Indians, like all pueblo tribes, 

have always been a peaceful people, 
interested in farming and quiet occupa- 
tions. Because they did not live a wander- 
ing life but had one fixed home, they were 
able to own more property than the rov- 
ing Indians. Their homes were substan- 
tial, permanent dwellings. 

Long ago the pueblo homes were made 
of adobe, just as they are today. Adobe is 
sun-dried plaster or brick made from clay 
and straw mixed together in water. 

The ceilings were made of large timbers 
set in place by the men, but most of the 
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house was made by women. When a flat 
ceiling had been completed, it became also 
a terrace and floor for the family that 
lived above. 

The fireplace for cooking might be in- 
side the home or out on the terrace. 
Adobe chimneys carried away the smoke. 

Downstairs there were storerooms to 
hold corn and other harvested crops. 
There were other rooms known as kivas, 
which were clubrooms and workshops for 
the men. Here, too, certain religious cere- 
monies were held. 

Besides the adobe home, a temporary 
shelter was often built on the ground as a 
camping place or as a protection from the 
hot sun. Cooking was often done on the 
ground under these temporary shelters, 
sometimes in ovens made of adobe. 

Naturally people who lived always in 
one place could have fine gardens. Since 
the men engaged little in hunting and 
fighting, they did much of the garden 
work. Corn, the main crop, was ground 
by women. 

Another thing raised in the gardens was 
cotton. The Hopis knew how to spin the 
cotton into thread and make coarse cloth. 
They exchanged corn and cotton with 
the roving tribes for meat and skins. 

The Hopi Indians usually wore skin 
clothing, with cotton garments for hot 
weather. 

For food they had meat, vegetables 
from their gardens, and a great many 
wild foods such as nuts and berries. 

Hopi women were very skillful pottery 
makers. Their pottery was beautifully 
shaped and designed. Soft native clay 
was used. First a base was made; then 
coils were placed in rows above the base 
and smoothed. The finished pottery was 
dried in the sun. Designs were painted 
or scratched on, and the clay dishes were 
then fired or baked outdoors. 

The men made fine and beautiful bas- 
kets, using grasses, splints, and other ma- 
terial. All the designs on the baskets or 
pottery had meanings or told a story. 

The white man brought sheep to Amer- 
ica and showed the Hopi Indians how to 
use wool as they did their native cotton. 
Since then they have learned to weave 
beautiful blankets and robes. Not only 
the designs but also the colors have special 
meanings. 

A characteristic ceremony of the Hopi 
Indians is the snake dance, which is a 
prayer for rain. Certain men dance with 
live snakes in their mouths. At the end 
of the dance the snakes are carried to the 
edge of the village and turned loose as 
messengers to the rain gods. 





THE NAVAHO INDIANS—A ROVING TRIBE 


H ANOTHER group of Southwest In- 
dians are the Navahos, who had no 
permanent homes, but wandered about 
hunting for animals and plants for food. 
The winter dwellings of the Navahos, 
called hogans, were made by setting up 
poles and covering them with logs, brush, 
and earth. A door and a smoke hole com- 
pleted the home. In shape it was oval. A 
little light came through the door and the 
smoke hole. 

The hogan was ordinarily about twelve 
feet across. Inside would be found a fire 
in the center, with such things as cooking 
utensils, mats, rugs, tools, and weapons 
lying about. 

The summer home might be a brush 
roof set on poles with a wall at one side 
for a windbreak. 

In the early days the Navahos went on 
buffalo hunts. They gathered desert 
plants, such as pifion nuts, berries, and 
seeds of grasses for their food. They raised 
corn. Their clothing was of skins. 

The life of the Navahos changed very 
much after the Spaniards came, because 
European animals were brought in—cat- 
tle, horses, mules, burros, and sheep. Then 
the Navahos became a pastoral or sheep- 
owning people. No longer was it neces- 
sary to hunt, because the sheep furnished 
sufficient meat for use. Their handicrafts 
changed, too. Up to that time they had 
not known or cared anything about mak- 
ing cloth. Now they learned how to spin 
and weave from their pueblo neighbors, 
and began to make beautiful blankets. 

Among the Pueblos, weaving is done 
by the men in the kivas; but among the 
Navahos it is always done by the women, 
usually outdoors. The sheep are sheared; 
and the wool is washed and dyed, spun 
into thread, and woven into blankets. 

The Indians had only natural dyes at 
first, but now they buy commercial dyes. 
The rugs are used in the houses and as 
clothing. Many are sold to tourists. 

Another craft learned by the Navahos 
from others is the making of jewelry, for 
which they are very famous. The work 
is done by men. Silver coins are pounded 
out flat, and then cut into shapes. Often 
blue turquoise stones are used as part of 
the design. When necessary, a small forge 
and bellows are used to soften the metal. 
The Navahos also sew baskets and make 
pottery. 

One feature of Navaho religious cere- 
monies is making sand pictures. Sand of 
many bright colors is brought to the cere- 
monial room, and large beautiful pictures 
with sacred meanings are made. 

Many long songs are sung. Masked men 
who represent the Navaho gods dance sa- 
cred dances. The Navahos worship the 
sun and moon, the winds, and especially 
the thunder, which they greatly fear. 
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NAVAHO AND PUEBLO 


NOTLANS 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 


The Pueblo woman 
at right is making 
pottery. Below, with 
a mesa in the back- 
ground, are two out- soul a , 

door Indian ovens. Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs e 
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In the foreground of this view of a Pueblo 
village are little stone-walled garden plots. 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 





Courtesy, U. S. Department of the Interior 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 


Beautiful objects are 
made from the skins 
of various animals by 
the Navaho Indians. 
This man is at work 
sewing moccasins of 
very soft leather. 





Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 





In winter the Navahos use hogans 
like the one above. Below is the 
famous Cliff Palace in Colorado. 


The symbols and colors used by the Navaho Indians in 
weaving blankets add a definite meaning to the design. 
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INDIAN CRAFTS AND INDIAN PROBLEMS 
For Upper Grades 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


B IT IS a great mistake to speak of the 
American Indians, or Amerinds, as 
though all belonged to a single group. 
Indians have always differed in language, 
customs, and crafts. The variation in 
crafts depended on need and available 
materials. 
+ Pottery and baskets were needed to hold 
water and food, bows and arrows to secure 
meat, and skin moccasins to protect the 
feet. Gradually love of beauty led work- 
ers to ornament their work. 

Because of the variation in need, dif- 
ferent crafts developed among different 
Indian groups. Indians of the North 
needed to get over the snow more rapid- 
ly than the animals they hunted, so they 
invented snowshoes. Certain woodland 
tribes found that they could secure a de- 
licious food from maple trees and worked 
out a simple method for getting it. 

We can give many examples of the fact 
that Indian arts and crafts depended not 
only on need but also on available mate- 
rials. ‘The variation in houses is an exam- 
ple; another is that of boats. Indians who 
lived where the birch tree was common 
developed the birch-bark canoe. Other 
groups used large trees to make the dug- 
out canoe. The Plains Indians had no 
trees with which to make canoes, and be- 
sides fast travel over the treeless plains was 
comparatively easy. They needed to ford 
the rivers, so they invented the bullboat— 
a round boat of buffalo skin, suitable only 
for crossing a stream. 

The Southwest Indians developed their 
own special crafts of pottery, weaving, 
basketry, and jewelry. They had clay in 
abundance and very little wood, so they 
learned to use clay not only for their 
homes, but also to make dishes. 

Weaving was not done to a great extent 
until Europeans introduced sheep, but 
certain tribes had raised cotton and knew 
how to spin and to weave. Cedar-bark 
weaving was done in the Northwest. Aft- 
er the introduction of sheep, sheep-raising 
and the making of woolen blankets were 
carried on all over the Southwest. 

The making of baskets, either sewed or 
woven, was common to many tribes. Some 
southwestern groups used the yucca and 
other desert plants; the northern Indians 
might use ash splints or cedar bark. 

Ornamentation was an important part 
of every article made. All the designs were 
symbolic, as were the colors used. Black 
might mean trouble; red, war or life; 
yellow, happiness, The designs told stories 
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or represented forms seen in nature. The 
same symbol might be used with a differ- 
ent meaning by different tribes. 

An interesting craft to study is bead- 
work. We think of beadwork as typically 
Indian because we have heard about wam- 
pum beads which the Indians cut out of 
shells, but beadwork was not at all com- 
mon until Europeans brought over cheap 
colored beads to trade for furs. Then the 
Indian women began to use beads for belts 
and for headbands, and to decorate cloth- 
ing or moccasins. 

Dyes for the craft work were made 
from vegetable and mineral materials na- 
tive to the region where each Indian group 
lived. Indians learned how to make every 
color, even white. 

We should perhaps add music and the 
dance to this account of arts and crafts, 
though they did not so much satisfy a ma- 
terial need as the need for ceremony and 
worship. Drums and rattles were made 
for accompanying the ceremonial dances. 
Costumes and masks were often worn. 

Frequently, chanting was added to the 
drums, when the Indians danced. There 
are other chants used by Indians such as a 
corn-grinding song which the women still 
sing as they grind the corn. - 


¢ 


INDIANS OF TODAY 


@ WHEN Columbus came to the west- 
ern world, he found it inhabited, as 
we know, by people who lived an outdoor 
life, wore skins for clothing, lived mainly 
by hunting, and did not know how to use 
metals. Columbus called them Indians be- 
cause he thought he had reached India. 

Modern scientists estimate that the In- 
dian population of the United States in 
1492 was about 850,000. They were scat- 
tered all over this country in tribes. Some- 
times there were quarreling and fighting 
among the tribes, but we cannot call them 
savages because of that. Nor can we com- 
plain of their attacks on the white settlers. 
The Indians were fighting for freedom as 
much as the colonists were later in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Because of the many wars and quarrels 
between whites and Indians, the Indian 
population of the United States greatly 
decreased. Since about 1865, however, 
our Indian population has increased. To- 
day, there are about 332,000 Indians in 
the United States. Alaska contains about 
30,000 more, including the Eskimos, who 
are of the same race. 





There are probably Indians in every 
state, but most of them live west of the 
Mississippi River. About half live in the 
three states of Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico. In Oklahoma alone are more 
than a quarter of all United States Indians, 
In fact, part of what is now Oklahoma 
was once called Indian Territory. 

There are hardly more than 100,000 
full-blooded Indians in the United States. 
In every generation they become fewer, 
because of intermarriage with people of 
other races. 

The Indians are a very small part of 
our population, and for this reason many 
of us never think of the modern Indian 
at all. The situation in Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America is quite different, 
where in some sections the majority of the 
people are Indians. 

There are in the United States 174 In- 
dian reservations. These are large tracts 
of land set apart for the Indians to live 
upon. No white person can live on an 
Indian reservation unless he is employed 
there. An Indian living on a reservation 
is not permitted to leave it without per- 
mission. 

The Office of Indian Affairs in the U.S. 
Department of the Interior has charge of 
Indian reservations, and of all matters 
pertaining to Indians. There are day 
schools and boarding schools for chil- 
dren and young people. Managers, called 
agents, supervise the reservations. 

Not all Indians live on the reservations. 
Many, especially the half-breeds, live in 
towns and cities, and their children attend 
public schools. Every Indian is legally a 
ward of the government. Until 1887, 
Indians could not vote or become citizens. 
Now they can vote and hold land. About 
two thirds of them have become citizens. 
Because of a change in the law, every In- 
dian child born in the United States since 
1924 is a citizen. 

The aim of the Indian schools directed 
by the government, as stated by the 
United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, is to “help Indians adjust them- 
selves to modern life, promoting and pro- 
tecting as much of their own way of 
living as possible.” Children are often 
taught a trade or a profession. They also 
learn about their own people, and are 
taught Indian arts and crafts. 

Adult Indians are found in many trades 
and occupations. Some of them are writ- 
ers, teachers, nurses and doctors, lawyers, 
artists, and musicians. Many Indians are 
farmers. Others make and sell Indian 
pottery, baskets, blankets, and jewelry to 
tourists. Sometimes they take their handi- 
craft to the reservation store and trade it 
for goods which they need. 

In the past Indians have been made to 
feel inferior to their white fellow citizens. 
Today there is a strong feeling that Indi- 
ans have much to teach us, and that their 
culture should be protected. 
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The house where 
this family once 
lived (left) is in 
sharp contrast to 
the one (below) 
built for them by 
the government. 
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Corn has always been a very important food 
for the Indians. It is usually ground by 
hand into a rather coarse meal by the women 
of the family. Courtesy, Museum of the Americon Indiar 
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Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 






















These women are doing bead- 
work, a handcraft for which 
their people are very famous. 








This girl is learning to weave. In the Indian schools, pupils 
study native arts and crafts in addition to the usual subjects. 


Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 
Many Indian chil- 
dren are given ex- 
cellent training in 
up-to-date schools 
like the one which 
we see at the right. 
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The dignity of his 
ancestors is seen 
in the bearing of 
this Indian chief. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE UNIT 


M <A FEW schools will be able to visit an 

Indian reservation or an Indian mu- 
seum. For others the best sources of in- 
formation are books and pictures, a class 
museum of Indian objects, and govern- 
ment information (obtainable from the 
Office of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C.). 

A very good way to study about Indians 
is to carry out some of their crafts. In 
designing or decorating any object relat- 
ed to Indian life, authentic Indian symbols 
should always be used and their meanings 
understood. 

Some study may be made by the older 
pupils of groups from all sections of the 
United States. The larger geographical 
groups of Indians may be located on an 
outline map. A special study should be 
made of Indians who once lived, or now 
live, in one’s own Vicinity. 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


INDIAN MusEUM 


Have an Indian museum on a shelf or 
a table with a committee of children in 
charge. Primary children will be content 
with a simple label. Older children may 
go into more detail when labeling their 
museum articles, and in classifying what 
is brought according to the group of In- 
dians from which it came. 


Topics FOR DiIscussION 


Transportation: Ways of travel before 
the white man brought horses, types of 
boats, how boats were made, land travel 
on foot, burdens carried by dogs, and the 
travois. 

Food: Hunting and trapping, fishing, 
gardening, nuts, wild fruits and berries, 


other wild food, and desert foods. 
WEAVING 


All children enjoy weaving in connec- 
tion with a study of Indian life. Small 
looms can be bought, or made by nailing 
four pieces of wood together in a hollow 
square and driving nails about 4” apart 
at two opposite sides. Use twine or cot- 
ton carpet warp for the threading of the 
loom. Primary children should use heavy 
material like cotton roving for their weav- 
ing. Older children may use colored jute. 
Wool is good but quite expensive. You 
can buy all these materials from a school 
supply house. Rugs may also be woven 
with cotton rags torn or cut in long strips 
about 1” wide. 
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Designs should be simple and in large 
solid blocks such as those shown on this 
page. These Indian designs have been 
found very useful in teaching Indian 
weaving to children. The design, “Houses 
in a Village,” is good for a border, while 
“Bear’s Paw” is fine for corners. (In two 
cases the symbolic meaning is given.) 

The method of weaving a pattern is to 
make one section, and then weave the ad- 
joining color between the rows of thread 
at the side, so that both colors pass over 
the same warp thread. In this way no hole 
is left in the rug. Never tie a knot in 
a rug, but lay in a new thread beside the 
old one. 


REcIPES FOR INDIAN CoRN 


Piki Bread, as the Hopi Indians make 
it. Mix corn meal with water to form a 
soft batter. Heat a flat stone and grease 
it. Spread the batter thinly over the hot 
stone. It cooks instantly. Roll or fold it. 

Corn Dumplings. Moisten corn meal 
with water and shape it into cakes. Drop 
the cakes into a kettle of water and cook 
about half an hour. 

Succotash. Cook some beans in water 
seasoned with salt. When they are about 
half done, add the corn and cook until 
both beans and corn are done. 


Stupy oF HIAWATHA 


Longfellow’s poem is appropriate lit- 
erature for all ages in connection with a 
study of Indian life. Select certain sec- 
tions, for example: “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood,” “Hiawatha’s Fasting” (story of the 
discovery of corn), “Hiawatha’s Sailing” 
(making a birch-bark canoe). 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


PREHISTORIC INDIAN GROUPS 


Study prehistoric Indians. (Prehistoric 
means before history or unrecorded. We 
know about prehistoric groups only from 
dwellings and cbjects which have been 
found.) 

1. Mound Builders of the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys have left burial mounds. 

2. A group of prehistoric Indians of 
the Southwest are called Basket Makers. 

3. The Cliff Dwellers lived in commu- 
nities in the Southwest. 


INDIAN NAMES AND WorpDs 


1. List some Indian names used in your 
neighborhood. List Indian names found 
by looking at maps in geographies. List 
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cities and states having Indian names. List 
large rivers that have Indian names. 

2. List words in common usage in our 
language which came from the Indians, 
such as: tomato, moose, and toboggan. 

3. Make a list of words which we use 
only when we talk about Indians. 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE 
New Worbp 


Lack of domestic animals was a serious 
handicap to the development of civiliza- 
tion among the Indians. Compare the do- 
mesticated animals known to the Indians 
with those of the Old World. (North 
American Indians had only the dog.) 

The Indians had no cultivated grains 
except corn. Both hemispheres have prof- 
ited by interchange of plant foods since 
1492. List the contributions of each. 


Famous INDIANS 


Chiidren may write little stories about 
famous Indians. All material should be 
carefully selected, and should be authentic. 
This simple type of research may easily be 
done even by fourth-grade children. 
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Here Is t \ Fidel ries Letter in 
CA urs 1949  PravslComtes 


“I WANT TO G0 TO ALASKA” 


JAYNE E. READ 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Third District School, Covington, Kentucky 





H EACH year the month of May ushers in budding flowers, chirp- 

ing birds, colorful spring costumes, and the reminder (in the 
fifth-grade course of study) that the time has come to begin “Outlying 
Possessions of the United States.” Dutifully, I pull down the map 
of North America, point to the large yellow section in the north- 
western corner of the continent, and we are off on a classroom 
jaunt to that land of strange contrasts, Alaska. (Continued on page 75) 


Right: At Sitka and elsewhere along 
the coast are curious totem poles. 
Below: A harnessed husky interests 


wo travelers on a liner at Skagway. 
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This church at Sitka is a reminder of the days 
when Alaska was a Russian possession. Rolphe Dauphin 
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Left: Skagway, famed for flow- 
ers, is a gateway to the Yukon. 
Below: Mount McKinley is 
marvelous, seen from the air. 





The vast Columbia Glacier forms an ice wall four 
miles wide, rising sheer 300 feet above the water. 


Rolphe Dauphin 






One might be surprised to 
see a fine field of grain 
being harvested in a far- 
northern Alaskan valley. 
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A GOOD-NEWS CORNER 


FLOY McGLAMERY 
@ IN THE primary grades a “Good- 


News Corner” is interesting and it 
provides extra reading. Reserve a place on 
the blackboard and write the news each 
morning before the children arrive. After 
school is called, have the sentences read by 
individuals and by the group, and help 
them sound unfamiliar words. 

The following was one day’s news. 
Note that we emphasize good news. 

The Busy Bee class will begin a new 
reader today. 

Mary saw a flock of geese flying south. 

Our maple tree is turning red. 

All of the Willing Workers made 100 
per cent in spelling yesterday. 

Interesting things, made or brought by 
the pupils, may be exhibited on burlap 
above the blackboard and mentioned in 


the news soon after they are brought. 


INDIVIDUAL SPELLING 


CECILIA ELICK 


@ FOR several weeks I have conducted 

what we call “special spelling classes” 
in my seventh- and eighth-grade group. 
The class is held during the regular spell- 
ing study period and is not confined to 
particular pupils. Any pupil who has fin- 
ished his study of spelling for the day, and 
has no review work on former spelling 
columns, is free to join. 

When the special class is announced, 
those who are ready stand in a line across 
the back of the classroom. Others may 
come up later as they finish their work. 
Words are given out from a text or from 
another speller. 

When a pupil misses, he studies the 
word while I continue with the rest of 
the class. When he has learned the word, 
he steps to the blackboard, writes the 
word from memory and rejoins the spe- 
cial spelling group. At the close of the 
period each pupil copies his own words 
from the blackboard in his personal spell- 
ing list, to be reviewed occasionally. 
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NATURE WORK 


KATHRYN LAKE 


M FOR teachers who wish to have 

attractive flowers in addition to a 
simple nature project, I recommend the 
following procedure. 

I asked each child to bring some type 
of plant to school. They brought bulbs, 
cacti, geraniums, sweet potatoes, begonias, 
sedum, and ferns. 

We had a shelf built so that it extended 
from two of the windows which were not 
over radiators. In addition the children 
made shelves out of orange crates. 

Each child made a chart on squared pa- 
per. This contained the name of the plant 
and a calendarlike arrangement on which 
he could record his plant’s progress. At 
the bottom of each chart were the sym- 
bols that he used in his record. For ex- 
ample, one day a child recorded that he 
watered the plant, indicated by a W in the 
proper space; and the next day he re- 
corded that he had found a new sprout, 
which was indicated by Sp. 

Our flowers were beautiful, and the 
children enjoyed tending their plants. 


NEW INTEREST IN READING 


SHELLY ANN OBARR 


M@ WHEN interest in the high third- 
grade reading class lags, a change may 
be accomplished by having the children 
write questions about the story which they 
have studied in their silent-reading period. 
This work should be preceded by a class 
discussion of the topic, “What is a good 
question?” In this way the teacher can 
point out that a question should be very 
clear in meaning, should be well worded, 
and should require only a short answer. 
The pupils are then given a test com- 
posed of their own questions. They feel 
that this is a very “grown-up” lesson. 
Their interest in reading the entire story 
is stimulated, more effort is spent in under- 
standing the material read, and clear 
thinking and self-expression are made 
possible through this method. 


A GRAMMAR DEVICE 


BULAH M. DAVIS 
M WHEN my pupils have been study- 


ing some new phase in grammar, such 
as transitive verbs and direct objects, or 
linking verbs and predicate words, I use 
the following device as a test of whether 
they really understand what we have been 
studying. 

I make an assignment such as this: 
“From any old magazine or newspaper, 
take ten sentences containing transitive 
verbs and their direct objects. Cut out 
these sentences, paste them carefully in 
your notebooks, and in the space below 
each sentence, write the transitive verb, 
and its direct object.” 

I find that this calls for much analyz- 
ing of sentences and testing of rules in 
order to make correct selections. ‘The 
child must understand the topic under 
consideration before he can select suitable 
sentences. He becomes conscious of the 
fact that grammar is a part of every 
sentence. 

This device offers a pleasing variety in 
the way of an assignment, and the chil- 
dren attack it with zest if it is not over- 
done. [I have used it for punctuation 
helps and much drill in grammar. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


HM DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstrucTor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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OUR PRODUCT MAP 


GEIL DAVIS 


H PRODUCT maps are often made on 
a small scale, but we made a tagboard 
map of the United States about four feet 
by five feet. We used enamel for coloring 
and india ink to outline all boundaries. 

Such things as sugar, salt, and flour 
were placed in capsules. Tiny perfume 
bottles were used as containers for oil. 
Corn, wheat, barley, flax, rye, rice, to- 
bacco, and all such articles were fastened 
tothe map. Tin foil of the proper colors 
represented gold and silver. Tiny pictures 
were found for animals and fish. 

When we had completed our map, we 
realized that it would be very useful for 
reference purposes for several years to 
come because it was so well made. 


DINNER MUSIC 


JOE VAN DYKE 


@ MOST of my rural-school children 

eat their lunches at school. Since the 
lunch period is apt to be noisy, I began the 
practice of playing records on the phono- 
graph while we ate, at the same time 
encouraging the children to talk quietly 
enough so that the music could be heard. 
After the children finish washing their 
hands, they wait in their seats until all 
are ready and the music begins. Then 
they begin to eat. 

We now have a combination radio- 
phonograph, and we have found a musical 
program beginning at twelve o'clock to 
which we listen instead of to our own 
records. This plan ensures a quiet meal 
and helps to build up a love of good music. 


OWLS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


HB THE wise little owl can be made in- 
to a real entertainer. He is especially 
welcome at Halloween. 

Cut the head and body separately, as 
shown in the drawings of both front and 
back view. Notice that the dotted lines 
on the back view complete the head pat- 
tern. Make the eyes by cutting circles and 
pasting them in place, or make them of 
ink or paint. Outline the bill and wings. 
Punch a hole through both head and body 
at X (back view). Join the parts with a 
paper fastener. Cut slits in the body at 
the arrows for guides for the strings. 


Pe 
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Punch small holes in the centers of the 
eyes, and push the shank of a shoe button 
through each hole. Tie strings to button 
shanks and thread them through the slits. 
Knot the strings to give a finger hold. To 
make the owl move its head, pull the 
strings alternately. 

The owls may be made in* Halloween 
colors, or they may be made to suit any 
color scheme. 

Tiny owls, with props on the backs, 
make attractive place cards (see small 
drawings). Both large and small owls 


are decorative and amusing. 














GRAPH THEIR PROGRESS 


D. F. DANNER 


H PUPILS of all grades will appreciate 

graphs of their accomplishments in 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, health, out- 
side reading, and other similar measures 
of achievement. 

The vertical bar graph is popular with 
children. Let the bars be broad and 
black. No child can be much interested 
in a thin, straggling line going toward an 
unknown destination, but even a first- 
grader can appreciate the building, block 
by block, of a tall “house” composed of 
impressive “black stones” which are add- 
ed daily. 

The merit of the graph is that each 
child can see what he has done. It will be 
a definite thing. Permit the primary pu- 
pils, under supervision, to color appro- 
priate sections of their individual graphs. 
Primary graphs should be in bright colors, 
on bright paper, neatly, but not elabo- 
rately, prepared by the teacher. 

Keep the graphs up to date. Once you 
let the record lag, interest will lag also. 
Neatly made graphs will be attractive 
items for the bulletin board. 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


ANGIE McCASLAND 


HB IT IS often difficult to prepare an 

assembly program that will interest 
all the children in the lower grades. My 
fifth-grade girls and boys solved this prob- 
lem for me. 

Five weeks before our program was to 
be given I noticed that many of the girls 
and boys were talking about it. At a class 
meeting which I called I found that the 
children wanted to present a picture show 
based on the life of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and the story of “The Golden Touch.” 
We had just finished reading this story, 
and they had enjoyed it immensely. 

We reread the story and selected ten 
incidents to illustrate on the slides. These 
pictures when shown on the screen would 
give the audience a connected idea of the 
story. We also selected six incidents from 
the life of Hawthorne from which to 
make slides. 

Our school had recently purchased a 
picture lantern with a few clear glass 
slides and special crayons for the purpose 
of making slides. 

The children drew all the pictures for 
the slides freehand, and then colored them 
with the special crayons. After the slides 
were finished, we chose a pupil to relate 
the story during the showing of the pic- 
tures. 

When all preparations were completed, 
we presented the picture in our reading 
class a few times before giving it in assem- 
bly. The children enjoyed preparing and 
presenting this program. 
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California-——My pupils and I desire to exchange let- 
ters, cards, and souvenirs with pupils of elementary- 
grade schools of other states and countries. Address all 
mail to: Miss Osie C. Long, Principal, Drum Valley 
School, Orosi, California. 


Florida.—My pupils of the fifth grade would like to 
exchange correspondence with pupils in other schools 
of the United States. Address: Miss Gladys J. Folsom, 
Canal Point, Florida. 


Illinois-——My pupils, grade five, and I would like 
to exchange correspondence, souvenirs, post cards, 
products, and so on, with pupils and teachers from any 
of the states of the United States, its outlying pos- 
sessions, or foreign countries. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Dwayne Stephens, 104 North East Street, Cam- 
bridge, Illinois. 


Illinois——The pupils and teacher of Black School, 
grades one to eight, inclusive, would like to exchange 
post cards, letters, pictures, stamps, souvenirs, products, 
and schoolwork with children and teachers of the same 
grades in the United States, its possessions, Canada, or 
other foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Fern Hunley, 
Box 105, Clay City, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils, grades two, five, six, seven, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, or 
products with children and teachers of other schools in 
the United States, its possessions, Canada, or other 
foreign countries. We are located in the northern sec- 
tion of the Illinois oil fields and at the edge of a fruit 
region known as “Little Egypt.” Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Mary A. Littleton, Maple Grove 
School, Farina, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils of Mound View School, grades 
five, six, seven, and eight, and I would like to exchange 
correspondence with pupils and teachers in the United 
States and other countries. Address: Miss Emma Jaques, 
R.D. 1, Box 803, Moline, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils and teacher of South Liberty 
School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
post cards, letters, pictures, stamps, souvenirs, products, 
and schoolwork with children and teachers in the 
United States, its possessions, Canada, or other foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Noberta E. Radloff, Shelby- 


ville, Illinois. 


lowa.—The pupils and teacher of grades one to eight, 
rural school Penn No. 9, would like to exchange cor- 
respondence, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Ruth Alexander, R.D. 3, 
Winterset, Iowa. 


Kansas.—The teacher and pupils of District 82, in- 
cluding all but the sixth grade, would like to exchange 
letters and products with other schools in the United 
States or foreign countries. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Helen Hildebrandt, Wamego, Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils of my rural school and I would 
like to exchange correspondence with pupils and teach- 
ers in other states and foreign countries. We live six 
miles west of the city of Wichita. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Irene Batka, R.D. 8, Box 731, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
schools in every state of the United States and foreign 
countries. Address all correspondence to: Miss Doris 
Kahle, Camden, Michigan. 


Mississippi—My pupils, grades one to six, would like 
to exchange post cards, pictures, souvenirs, and letters 
with other schools in the United States or foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Truda B. Danser, R.D. 1, Houlka, 
Mississippi. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades five and six of Ravanna 
Consolidated School, would like to exchange correspond- 
ence, pictures, souvenirs, post cards, and schoolwork 
with pupils of all states and foreign countries. Address: 


Miss Veta M. Putman, Ravanna, Missouri. 
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Nebraska-—My pupils, grades two and six, and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
products, or souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, Mexico, and any other foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Eleanor Kleckner, care of 
E. T. Johnson, Broken Bow, Nebraska. 


New York.—My pupils, all grades, and I would like 
to exchange correspondence, pictures, or products with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, or other foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Helen Ghent, R.D. 1, care of Baker School, 
McGraw, New York. 


North Carolina.—My pupils, fourth and fifth grades, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, products, 
pictures, souvenirs, or schoolwork with pupils of the 
United States or any foreign country. Address mail 
to: Miss Esther I. Carson, Lenoir, North Carolina. 


Ohio.—My pupils, grade five, of Lincoln, Mingo 
Junction, wish to exchange cards, letters, stamps, and 
souvenirs with other pupils in the United States, its 
possessions, and any foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Mary E. Barr, Box 408, Brilliant, Ohio. 


Oregon.—My pupils would be interested in hearing 
from pupils far and near. Our school is in a lumber- 
ing district and the pupils are most desirous of telling 
you our experiences. Address: Miss Alice Lafferty, 
Sitkum, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils or my school, grades five 
and six, would like to exchange correspondence, school 
papers, and snapshots with children in any state or 
foreign country. Address: Miss Grace Wilkins, Coal 
Centre, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The teachers and pupils of Passer 
School, an eight-grade consolidated school in a farming 
district, wish to exchange letters, school papers, and 
schoolwork with schools in any state, United States 
possessions, or foreign country. We are nine miles from 
Bethlehem, historic Moravian city and home of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and less than fifty miles from 
Philadelphia, Valley Forge, and Washington’s Crossing. 
Address: Mrs. Margaret Seylar, Passer School, R.D. 1, 
Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-grade pupils and I wish to 
exchange letters, cards, and souvenirs with other pu- 
pils in the United States, its possessions, Canada, and 
other foreign countries. Address: Miss Hazel E. 


Brown, Box 74, Knoxville, Pennsylvania. 





Pennsylvania—My third-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, products, post cards, and 
souvenirs with pupils in other states, our possessions, 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Margaret 
Dorsey, Mill Street, New Salem, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My third-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, products, post cards, and souvenirs 
with pupils in other states, outlying possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Edna Little, Aus- 
tonio School, Austonio, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, plants, products, 
souvenirs, and schoolwork with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Teresa Garza, 
Zapata, Texas. 


Virginia—My classes, grades one through seven, 
would like to correspond with other girls and boys in 
similar grades. Address: Mr. G. E. Hemmings, Jr., 
1026 Florida Ave., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in grades four to eight would 
like to exchange correspondence, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in other schools 
of the United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Marie Hartung, Arkansaw, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin ——My pupils, grades six, seven, and eight, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States and foreign countries, 
Address: Mr. Elmer Hartman, Markton, Wisconsin. 


We are extending the scope of this page 
by publishing each month a letter telling 
how the Club Exchange department of 
THE INSTRUCTOR has helped to moti- 
vate classroom work. Short letters that 
relate interesting things done in your school 
as a result of correspondence which devel- 
oped from the Club Exchange page, or 
which make constructive suggestions for a 
better way of handling this department will 
be welcomed. 

So far as the Club Exchange items are 
concerned, remember that each item sent us 
should bear your (the teacher’s) own signa- 
ture. Every possible effort should be made 
to answer the letters received. Club Ex- 
change notices should not be sent us for 
publication unless you are seriously inter- 
ested in having your pupils develop corre- 
spondence with other schools. 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to secure material 
which would help me in organiz- 
ing a year’s curriculum in the 
social studies for the second 


grade. 


Your curriculum should con- 
cern itself with the immediate 
environment. A workable plan, 
which could be modified, would 
be to start with a study of some 
phase of city life, perhaps: How 
We Get Our Food, How We 
Travel, Where Our Clothes Come 
From, or How We Send Mes- 
sages. Any of these “samples of 
living” can be developed into a 
term's work, or less if you wish. 

An interesting activity is the 
building of a city street out of 
wooden boxes. Groups can un- 
dertake to build a grocery store, a 
garage, a railroad station, a dock, 
a theater, and so on. Much dra- 
matic play develops as the work 
proceeds, and the children will 
equip the buildings and dress dolls 
as city people. A painted back- 
ground will make the city look 
more realistic, and provide an in- 
teresting art project. 


* 


Can you give me suggestions for a 
fifth-grade unit on The United 
States—Its Resources and His- 
tory? Could I carry this as a cen- 
tral theme during the school year 
by dividing it into units? 


Analyze your course of study 
carefully, and restate it in the 
form of a series of problems. As 
you work out the problems, list 
page references for each from 
your main text, and add other 
references and sources for pic- 
tures, maps, and similar visual 
materials. Include also appropri- 


ate literature, and outline topics 
for discussion and activities. The 
social science series, “Man and His 
Changing Society,” by Harold O. 
Rugg and others, published by 
Ginn and Co., Boston, would give 
you much help in outlining prob- 
lems and in organizing activities. 

Some major problems might be: 
Settlement of the Colonies, Indi- 
ans in the United States, Slavery 
and Its Social Problems, and Im- 
migration and Its Problems. 

A few related problems might 
be: Transportation, Irrigation, 
and Cane Sugar and Beet Sugar. 

It is neither wise nor necessary 
to adhere to a chronological plan 
in this work. Instead, each prob- 
lem should either start with the 
present or lead up to the present, 
and children should be made con- 
scious that they personally are 
affected by the slave trade, unwise 
immigration in the nineteenth 
century, bad city planning, or the 
waste of our natural resources. 

Another type of study might 
be of great men who are his- 
torically important. Children in 
the fifth grade are at the hero- 
worshipping age. They enjoy bi- 
ographies of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Boone, 
Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

There are also historical ac- 
counts, both fact and fiction, like 
Richard H. Dana’s Two Years be- 
fore the Mast, Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick, and many others, 
which will give the children a 
good background for the study of 
United States history, and at the 
same time greatly enlarge their 
social concepts. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


See pages 62, 64, and 66 for other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome Jrekleme in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We have collected several birds’ 
nests. Please tell us the names 
of books or pamphlets which will 
help us identify them. 


The following books will be 
helpful in identifying birds’ nests. 

Illustrated Key to Bird Nests, 
by Arthur A. Allen (Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, N.Y.; 
§.25). 

Key for the Identification of 
the Nests and Eggs of Our Com- 
mon Birds, by H. Jones (the au- 
thor, Circleville, Ohio; $1.00). 

Birds and Their Nests, by B. C. 
Cady: and V. M. Cady (Slinger- 
land-Comstock Co., Ithaca, N.Y.; 
$.10). 


e 


Pupils bring materials for my 
“science table.” Should these 
materials be left in the school- 
room or taken home by the child 
who brings them? 


Usually pupils cease to be in- 
terested in materials of this kind 
after a few weeks. Then such 
material, if the child wishes to 
leave it in school, may well be- 
come part of a permanent teach- 
ing collection to be put in a room 
exhibit case or in appropriate- 
ly labeled boxes. Some material 
is not worth saving and should 
be discarded. Under no circum- 
stances should it be left to ac- 
cumulate to clutter up the science 
table. Each week the table should 
present new and interesting ma- 
terial. Excellent museum collec- 
tions of such items as fossils, nests, 
rocks, and shells have keen made 
from material brought by pupils. 
Such collections are valuable as 
teaching aids in the future. 


What are some of the important 
problems to consider when study-. 
ing trees in autumn? 

If you are teaching the subject 
of trees in the fifth grade, the fol- 
lowing problems are appropriate: 

How do trees change as the 
seasons change? 

What materials does a tree need 
in order to grow? 

How are trees identified? 

How do trees adapt themselves 
to different environment? 

In this connection, the pupils 
may engage in such activities as 
examining buds that have formed 
as the old leaves fall, observing 
changes in the different kinds 
of trees, and performing experi- 
ments to show what plants need. 
The questions and activities will, 
of course, have to be modified to 
fit the needs of your group and 
the grade level. 


* 


Will you please give us informa- 
tion regarding our horsehair 
snake? We cannot understand 
why it seems to be alive. 


Of course horsehairs do not 
turn into snakes. The animal you 
have is probably a _ hairworm 
which belongs to a group known 
as Gordiacea. These worms de- 
velop from eggs, and are com- 
monly found in stagnant water. 

By putting horsehairs into pond 
water, science classes have tried to 
decide whether or not horsehairs 
turn into snakes. If the water 
contains the eggs of the hair- 
worm, and they hatch, pupils 
may draw mistaken conclusions 
because of making careless ob- 
servations, 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


aff 2 
by Your Reading Problems 
‘ — 


& 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


. iy es Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 





HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


_— , , — 
DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, send your problems to Address thes te De Bread. in sare of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 





pa Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


our questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. a stamped, addressed envelope. (3 
When should first-grade children The vocabulary which is de- When would you begin to teach binations, and have him write the 
who have had no kindergarten veloped through these activities children the addition and sub- sums as rapidly as he can do them ‘ 
training begin to read? may be used as the basis for the traction facts? well. Set up an ultimate objec- ; 
Most first-grade teachers pre- first informal work or chart- It depends on the interests and tive for each group of combina- = 
fer a nonreading program at the reading. intellectual caliber of the child. tions, such as writing the 100 
beginning of the year. From six Some children learn to count to sums on the addition sheet cor- 
weeks to three months may be de- ag ten or beyond and become inter- rectly in five minutes. Score the 
voted to such activities, depend- Why do children recognize words ested in adding at the level of the papers after, each trial and let 
ing upon the children’s mental i some places but not in others? easiest of the addition combina- each pupil know how many he 
and social maturity. The problem is probably not tions, long before entering school. did correctly in the time allowed. 
The activities are similar to due to inability to remember the Such number interests should be Excuse each pupil from practice 
those found in a good kindergar- word, that is, if the child has nor- encouraged without being over- when he attains your standard. 
ten room. There are games, plays, mal intelligence, but to a new use emphasized. The approach should ° 
story-telling, construction, music, for the word. Many words have be informal in connection with 
rhythms, trips, and experiences multiple meanings, and children natural interests and activities. Is there any reason why your col- 
to develop many language, think- may recall the word and its mean- ° umn does not more frequently 
ing, and expression skills and the ing as taught previously in a deal with problem-solving? 
power of visual and auditory dis- given reading situation, but that Do you think that pupils in the Yes, a good one. Teachers ask 
crimination. word and meaning do not fit into second and third grades benefit very few questions about methods 
Children should be taught to the new situation. The child is from having textbooks? of training pupils in arithmeti- 
read as soon as they are ready aware that the old meaning is not Much depends upon the type cal reasoning. Why is this the 10, 
to learn. It is believed unwise to appropriate for the new use of of school and the type of text- case? There are several answers Ae 
force children to learn to read the word and so appears to fail book. In schools having courses to this question. One is that one 
before they are ready, but the to recognize the word. Teachers of study organized on a subject more pressure is put on teachers ” 
learning should begin when the should plan to help the child to basis, it has been generally found to achieve results in computation. 4 
stage of readiness is reached. acquire the new meaning either that the conventional textbook in Another is that the importance ns 
through the content, glossary, and arithmetic is not very profitable of training pupils in problem- - 
° dictionary, or by telling the word before the third grade. solving is not generally under- 
01 


What should be done for first- 
grade children during the first 
weeks of school to prepare them 
for learning to read? 

Have some toys, games, picture 
books, and pets so that the chil- 
dren will feel at home when they 
enter the schoolroom. They should 
find there things to play with 
and to talk about in a natural 
manner. Encourage play, activ- 
ity, and expression. Watch the 
pupils to discover their interests 
and habits of expression. 

Have the pupils collect leaves, 
flowers, seeds, and pictures, or 
bring favorite picture books and 
toys from home. Encourage them 


and its meaning in the particular 
situation. 

One introduction to a word is 
inadequate for the varied uses of 
a word. New meanings must be 
developed with pupils if adequate 


understanding is to be achieved. 
* 


What are some good reading tests 
to use in the intermediate grades 
at the beginning of the year? 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Ca- 
pacity and Achievement Tests, 
Intermediate (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y.). 

Gates Silent Reading Tests, 
Grades 3 to 8 Series (Bureau of 


° 


My seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils need drill on primary combi- 
nations in all four processes. Can 
you suggest a method of practice? 
Mimeograph or multigraph each 
of the four sets of combinations 
in random order on sheets of pa- 
per 814” x 11”. On a sheet of 
this size you can place the 90 
division combinations or the 100 
combinations in any one of the 
other three processes. Present 
the division combinations thus: 


7)42 


The combinations in the other 


stood. A third answer is that the 
field of problem-solving is a kind 
of terra incognita, even to the 
specialists in arithmetic. In spite 
of the last statement, we shall be 
glad to receive more questions on 
the difficulties of instruction in 
arithmetical reasoning. 


e 


In problem-solving, is it advisable 
to repeat many times the same 
kind of situation and exclude 
other situations? 

An example of this type of 
problem might be finding repeat- 
edly the amount of gasoline re- 
quired for a given mileage, as the 


to talk freely about their favorites Publications, Teachers College, processes should appear in verti- numbers vary. This practice is 
among these collections. Columbia University, | New cal form, thus: probably inspired more by a de- 

Take the children on trips toa York). 9 sire to improve computation than 
farm, a dairy, a store, or places lowa Silent Reading Tests, 3 to improve arithmetical reason- 


of interest. Have them ask ques- 
tions and talk about the things 


Elementary Test (World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y.) 


Such sheets will serve both for 


ing. It is also a practice that is 
likely to work in the direction of 


they see. Sangren-Woody Reading Test testing and for training. monotony and dullness. It seems 
Have pupils dramatize, draw, (World Book Co., Yonkers, At intervals, give each pupil a better in problem-solving to pre- 
model, build, and talk about N-Y.). sheet, say, of the addition com- sent an identical computational 


things connected with their ob- 
servations 2nd experiences. 
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process in a greater variety of sit- 
uations. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in oes schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


As a teacher of first and second 
grade, how much attention should 
I give to lessons in correct usage? 

In the early primary grades, we 
are most interested in the chil- 
dren’s learning to live together in 
a happy social group and in their 
spontaneous and happy conver- 
sation and -discussion with their 
fellows. Fluent and spontaneous 
expression which is the outgrowth 
of an abundance of enriching ex- 
periences and a free atmosphere 
in the classroom is the major con- 
sideration. Through various ac- 
tivities the children’s vocabulary 
is enriched, the opportunities for 
speaking are increased, and gen- 
eral growth in power of expres- 
sion results. It is important that 
the pupils at this stage learn 
to speak in complete sentences, 
enunciate and pronounce their 
words clearly and correctly, and 
speak in a clear and pleasing 
voice. 

Very, very gross errors of a 
simple nature should be replaced 
by correct forms—not so much 
through lessons on correct usage 
as by incidental individual cor- 
rection given privately to the 
child who has made the error. 


+ 


Please suggest some methods that 
can be used in developing vocabu- 
lary in the intermediate grades. 
Vocabulary study in language 
involves the learning of meanings 
and the subsequent use of the 
words in speech and writing. 
Meanings are best learned through 
the enrichment and extension of 
children’s experiences, such as 
taking trips and excursions, and 
making collections and exhibits. 
You and the pupils may collect 
and discuss pictures so as to bring 
out new ideas and words. They 
will serve as the basis of original 
stories and plays, or the pupils 
may use them in seatwork exer- 
cises, such as matching words in 
the list written below the picture 
with the corresponding objects in 
the picture. Many words may be 
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added to the pupils’ vocabulary 
if you read informational arti- 
cles to them or let them read the 
material for themselves. 

Vocabulary study in reading, 
and in language as well, may in- 
volve the use of formal exercises 
with words. There may be phrase 
drill to acquaint the pupils with 
the meanings of unfamiliar words 
before they read in their readers 
or textbooks. There should be 
definite training in the use of the 
dictionary. For instance, the pu- 
pils may look for synonyms to 
replace words they overuse, such 
as good or pretty. They may seek 
to replace wrongly used words, 
such as awful, nice, and fix. The 
meanings of common prefixes and 
suffixes may be sought out and 
used; for instance, pre and ful. 
There may also be regular exer- 
cises in which the pupils seek the 
synonym for each of several list- 
ed words in the subsequent four- 
word list, only one of which is 
the correct synonym for the word 
in question; or the four-word list 
may contain only one word that 
does not fit, and this is to be 
crossed out. 

You can find other suggestions 
in various readers and workbooks 
in English and reading. 


Sd 


Is there a pupil handbook in Eng- 
lish which I may make available 
to the pupils in my social-studies 
classes? They need help in man- 
uscript form, punctuation and 
capitalization, and correct usage. 


In the back part of the lan- 
guage textbooks in several series 
there is a “handbook” which may 
be used by teachers in directing 
the oral and written expression of 
the pupils in any class. Recently 
a Committee of the National 
Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish prepared a book, Handbook 
of English for Boys and Girls 
(Scott, Foresman & Company, 
Chicago; $.60). 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial epartment, Dansville, N 


d envelope is enclosed. 


+ 





be answered by mail if a 


Is it better to buy or to rent films 
and slides? 

The following points will help 
in deciding whether one should 
rent or buy films and slides, or 
use free ones. (1) When films 
and slides are owned by the 
school, they are generally avail- 
able at the desired time, while if 
such material is free or rented, one 
must wait until it is available. 
(2) On the other hand, if one 
buys a film and does not take 
proper care of it, it is apt to 
deteriorate. Therefore, if a par- 
ticular film is to be used only 
occasionally, renting is cheaper. 
(3) Renting also eliminates the 
storage problem. (4) Some of the 
free materials have to be watched 
for propaganda. It is always de- 
sirable, therefore, to preview films 
and slides before they are shown 
to the class. 


* 


We have a projector which takes 
glass slides 34,” x 4”. I under- 
stand the modern projectors use 
2” x 2” slides or strip film. Has 
the material supplied by state de- 
partments and other sources been 
changed to this smaller size? If 
so, must we purchase a new ma- 
chine in order to use such slides? 


Most of the sources from which 
you may borrow slides send the 
larger 344” x 4” size. Slides of 
this size are still most commonly 
used by schools, churches, - and 
similar organizations. If you find 
later that you wish 2” x 2” 
slides or films, you can have your 
lantern equipped with an adapter 
which takes the smaller size. 


+ 


Can you recommend a material 
for the construction of an inex- 
pensive bulletin board? Would 
Masonite, sheet rock, or plaster 
board be satisfactory? 


An inexpensive bulletin board 
may be constructed by using 
celotex as a base. This may be 
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- Questions will 


purchased from your local lum- 
beryard. Sheet rock, Masonite, 
and plaster board are not satisfac- 
tory because such hard substances 
do not take thumbtacks easily, 
On the other hand, thumbtacks 
can be used in celotex without its 
showing to any appreciable extent 
the mark left by the tack. 
Celotex may be purchased in 
any size to suit your individual 
needs and can be cut easily with 
a saw. Your lumberyard can 
advise you with respect to the 
proper kind of molding to put 
around the bulletin board for its 
permanent installation. 


oa 


I should appreciate having you 
list the advantages of teaching 
with pictures. 

One great advantage of pic- 
tures is their cheapness and abun- 
dance. The teacher and pupils can 
cut out of magazines hundreds of 
pictures that are valuable for 
schoolwork. These should be 
mounted and classified according 
to subjects. 

For individual study and anal- 
ysis, unprojected pictures have 
many advantages. If they are as 
large as 8” x 10” in size, they may 
be used with small groups in the 
same manner as charts and slides. 
Mounted pictures are durable, 
light in weight, inexpensive, and 
easily transported. The wealth of 
such picture material causes teach- 
ers to value them too lightly. 

In many schools pictures are 
systematically mounted and cata- 
logued and are the backbone of 
the school’s program of visual in- 
struction. Standards for selecting 
pictures were listed in this col- 
umn in the October 1937 issue of 
Tue Instructor. These stand- 
ards state that a picture should be 
true to facts, relevant to the 
topic, not too detailed, of good 
technical quality including sharp 
lines and an absence of blemishes, 
and that it should contain a 
known object for determining the 
size of the unknown object. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
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I. 1. De Soto §. Champlain 
2. Drake 6. Balboa 
3. Cabot 7. Smith 
4. Raleigh 
II. 1. Marconi 5. Morse 
2. Edison 6. Bell 
3. Whitney 7. Franklin 
4. Howe 8. Goodyear 
(Continued from page 29) 
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Tell parents they can buy 
a SPEEDLINE CORONA 


for ] 00 a week 


Plus small down payment 


A Speedline Corona makes school work 
easier...and gets it done quicker and better. 
It helps pupils toward higher marks. . . 
and from the teacher's standpoint makes 
for greater efficiency. 








e It'sa boon to the school 
doctor and nurse to be able to rec- 
ommend for children something they 
just naturally love. Chewing gum, as 
healthful as it is popular, is a cleans- 
ing agent for the teeth that children 
willingly use. Chewing also provides 
stimulating exercise for their gums. 





4 


’ 


Many School Doctors and Nurses Recognize 


Couey Gn 


as a Mouth 
Health Aid 


So, Teachers, there’s a reason, a 
time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research is the basis of 
our advertising. 


Four Factors Toward Good 
Teeth: Proper Food, Personal 
Care, Dentist’s Care and Plenty 
of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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YOUR * COUNSELOR * SERVICE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art aa. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How should the aurora borealis 
be colored? 

This is an excellent problem to 
stimulate children’s imagination. 
Let them use all colors of the 
rainbow. Some lines may be 
striped, some zigzagged, or some 
semicircular. 


* 


Where can I obtain a practical, 
all-year-round frieze to mount on 
a long strip of fiberboard and 
place in my first- and second- 
grade room in our new school? 


I don’t like ready-made murals 
in a schoolroom for they dominate 
the room and leave little for the 
children to do. Neither would I 
clutter up the room in a new 
school with many pictures. 

From season to season, the chil- 
dren should make original pic- 
tures, some large enough to use as 
a frieze. They will be crude, but 
they can be very lovely in color. 
For instance, in October, the chil- 
dren could make witches, cats, 
bats, ghosts, and all sorts of Hal- 
loween figures in original paper- 
cutting compositions, or draw gay 
autumn scenes in bright colors 
with chalk on rough paper. Pins 
are less conspicuous than thumb- 
tacks for mounting. 


Sd 


This year I am to be in charge of 
all eight grades in a one-room 
school. The building was built 
originally for a church; in fact, 
church services are still held in it. 
The front end has a pulpit in the 
center with a blackboard on 
either side. The side walls have 
four windows and a long wall 
space. The room is equipped with 
old benches which extend to the 
wall on each side and leave a nar- 
row aisle in the center. How can 
this room be made attractive? 


In Enjoyment and Use of Art 
in the Elementary School, by 
Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice 
Gale (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; $1.50) is an ac- 
count of how children decorated 
panels in a cupboard, made a 
frieze, a screen in a library, and 


so on. Although your spaces and 
problems are different, I believe 
that this book will help you, 
There are directions for making 
stained-glass windows which the 
children could make and which 
would not be inappropriate for 
church decoration. 

On some of the bare spaces, you 
might hang paintings made by 
the children, taking them down 
when church services are held. 

If the room is dull, perhaps 
yellow theatrical gauze curtains, 
which may be obtained from a 
mail-order supply house, will give 
a glow to the room. 

Large chalk murals could be 
hung in the wall spaces. They 
can be put up with transparent 
cellulose tape which will stick to 
walls and not harm them. At 
Christmas time winter murals or 
madonnas could be allowed to re- 
main even during church services, 


e 


Our drawing outline for the fifth 
grade calls for central and axial 
balance in original design work. 
Can you suggest any books that 
would help the teacher to pro- 
vide variety in the designs she 
shows the children? 


The book, A Method for Crea- 
tive Design, by Adolfo Best 
Maugard (Alfred A. Knopf Co., 
New York; $2.75) will give you 
a wealth of suggestions for flow- 
er, animal, and leaf forms which 
can be adapted to your problem. 


© 


Would you let second-grade chil- 
dren draw Indian pictures at the 
beginning of their study of In- 
dians, or would you have them 
wait until they know more about 
them? 


I prefer to have them wait un- 
til they know more about Indians. 
At the beginning of the study, 
they draw tepees, and so on, in- 
correctly. You might have them 
draw the tepee on the day they 
study it. They will not color it 
purple or red, for they will know 
that it is made of skins. 





See pages 61, 62, and 64 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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sail On! 


(Continued from page 44) 


RODRIGUEZ—Admiral, the men re- 
fuse to go on. For nearly ten weeks 
we have sailed across an unknown sea. 
We have urged you to return again 
and again. The food grows scarce. 
We know not what we face. 

cOLUMBUsS—When I had you re- 
leased from jail you were glad to 
come with me. Have you no faith? 
Can’t you see that we must reach 
China soon? 

RODRIGUEZ—We cannot sail on 
forever! It is a foolish dream of 
yours. We will never return. Mon- 
sters may swallow us. Even the 
winds are angry! 

coLUMBUS—No harm has come to 
you yet. Just have a little more 
faith, At any minute, we may sight 
land. 

ANTONIO (scornfully)—That is 
all we hear—‘“Sail on! Sail on!” Bah! 

SAILORS (shouting)—We want to 
go back! 

COLUMBUS (raising a hand for si- 
lence) —Only a little while longer. 
[ tell you this is no foolish dream! 

ANTONIO—We will mot sail on! 
You have until midnight to decide. 

coLumMBus—And if I decide to 
sail on? 

ANTONIO—You will force us to 
take matters into our own hands. 

COLUMBUS (pointing with hand) 
—My answer is sail on! 

(The sailors exit noisily, grum- 
bling among themselves and look- 
ing threatening.) 

ScENE III 

PEDRO—Admiral, do not give up! 
You and I shall sail on if we have 
to run the ship ourselves. 

coLuUMBUsS—lI wish all the men 
had your faith in me, Pedro. No 
matter what happens, I will not re- 
turn until I have sighted land. 

PpEDRO—It grows dark. 
plan to mutiny at midnight. 

coLuMBUS—We can do nothing 
but wait and hope. 

PEDRO—I will get you some food. 

(Pedro exits. Columbus then goes 
over to maps, studies them, returns 
to table, and sits down.) 

COLUMBUS—I cannot give up! 
My life’s work would be ruined! 

(Antonio rushes in.) 

ANTONIO—Admiral, we have seen 
a light, a light! 

coLuMBus (rising from chair)— 
Where? Which side? 


They 


ANTONIO—On the starboard side, 
sir! It moves! It moves! 

(Columbus rushes to the window 
and looks out. He turns to the 
audience.) 

COLUMBUS—At last my dream has 
come true. 

(Rodriguez rushes in.) 

RODRIGUEZ—Admiral, Admiral, we 
have sighted China. 

(Pedro comes in carrying a tray. 
He sets it on the table. The sailors 
come in.) 

FIRST SAILOR—Do forgive us, 
Admiral. We were so worried and 
so frightened. We really meant no 
harm. We just wanted to persuade 
you to return. 

coLuMBUS—And do you wish to 
return now? 

FIRST SAILOR—No, no! 

SECOND sSAILOR—We 
you, Admiral! 

THIRD SAILOR—We will stay with 
you! 

FOURTH SAILOR—We will sail on! 

(Sailors exit.) 

ANTONIO—Admiral, we will sure- 
ly land in the morning, and then the 
riches you have told us about will be 
ours. 

RODRIGUEZ—It all seems.so simple 
now that we are here. 

COLUMBUsS—Pedro, what have you 
brought me to eat? 

peEpRO—Admiral, the 
scarce. I brought you the last egg 
we had. I boiled it hard for you. 

(Antonio and Rodriguez start 
toward the door.) 

COLUMBUS—Wait, Antonio and 
Rodriguez! Come over here! I want 
to show you something. (Columbus 
takes the egg in his hand.) Which 
of you can make this egg stand on 
end? 

ANTONIO—That is easy. (Ile 
takes the egy, tries to make it stand, 
but cannot.) It can’t be done! 

RODRIGUEZ—Let me try it! (He 
tries, but does not succeed.) It 
looks easy, but I tell you it is im- 
possible to do this trick! 

(Columbus takes the egg. He 
taps the broad end on the table and 
cracks it slightly. He places it on 
the table and it stands upright.) 

COLUMBUS (pointing to egg)— 
And so it is with any man’s dream 
that has come true. The accomplish- 
ment looks simple to everyone after 
one man has made a success of it. 
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Papier-Maché Masks 


(Continued from page 35) 


It should be decorative, not realistic, 
in appearance. Bits of yarn, rope, 
rafia, and so on, may form hair; 
beads, tacks, wires, and other odds 
and ends are often useful for eyes or 
costume effects, such as earrings or 
hair ornaments. A cap or scarf 
provides a finish for the back. 
Life-size or larger masks are at- 
tractive for wall decorations or to 
wear to Halloween festivities. Small- 
er ones make interesting string hold- 
ers. Any mask that is to be hung 
up should have a wire inserted 
through the top before it is finished. 
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The clay model for the string 
holder has a flat back of clay about 
three fourths of the height at the 
back. Papier-miché is applied to the 
entire form. The ball of string is 
dropped inside the mask and the end 
pulled through a small hole punched 
in the nose or mouth. 

To remove the mask for the holder, 
make a cut through the center of 
the mask and remove one half at a 
time. Then fasten the two parts to- 
gether by pasting strips of paper over 
the cut edges. When the paper is 
dry, decorate the mask. 
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"LIFE BEGINS 
in AUTUMN’ 


Crisp days, radiant highways 


invite trips by GREYHOUND 


When Fall rolls around, up goes the crescendo of living! This is the golden 
season, with flame-colored woodlands, tangy, fragrant air—a brand new 
zest for life. 


Full enjoyment of Autumn calls for traveling the bright-bordered highways, 
getting a close-up of nature in its gayest mood—and this in turn means a 
Greyhound bus trip. This is the ideal transportation for week-ends back 
home, convention trips, following the team, or Fair-going. The cost is far 
less than that of other forms of transportation—only a fraction of driving 
expense. To make the most of Autumn, travel now and travel Greyhound. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


New York City .. . . . 246 West 50th Street 


San Francisco, Cal. . . Pine & Battery Streets 
Cleveland,O,...... East 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... . Broad St. Station 
Chicago, Il, ...... . . 12th & Wabash 
Ft. Worth, Texas . . . . 905 Commerce Street 
Charleston, W.Va. ... . 155 Summers Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . . . 509 6th Avenue N. 


eG 6 ce 6s 0 8 ee 60 Park Square 
Washington, D. C. . 1408 New York Ave., N.W. 
Detroit, Mich., Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
St. Louis, Mo. . . . Broadway & Delmar Blvd. 
Lexington, Ky...... . 801 N. Limestone 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 627 N. Main Street 
New Orleans, La.. . . . 400 N. Rampart Street 
Cincinnati,O.. . . . . . 680 Walnut Street 
Richmond, Va. .. . . . . 412 E. Broad Street 
oem, GR, 5 nt st 408 Quellette Ave. 
London, Eng., A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 
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POPULAR BOOKLET, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA,” 
FREE TO TEACHERS: 


Mail this coupon to the nearest information office, listed above, for one of the 
most popular booklets ever printed— with 140 pictures and stories about curious 
and amazing places found in America. If you want information on any particular 
trip, jot down the place you would like to visit on margin below. 
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TRAFFIC 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 





Maori Poi pment Theil to the 
fen. spirited tempo of “down un- 

--Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
yellow 5 Sail the “low-cost” route 
from Vancouver and Victoria. 





Feeding the Tohunga...just one of 
the curious sights on a 51-day all- 
expense New Zealand tour. 16 days 
ashore. $513 up Cabin Class. See 
your travel agent or Canadian Pacific. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


AGENTS 





| B and D on page 34. The ends of 
| orange crates are best for the feeder, 
since they are 3%,” thick and sturdy 
enough to stand several seasons of 
severe weather. 

The tools needed for building the 
feeder, for which working drawings 
are shown, are few in number. They 
re: hammer, saw, coping saw (for 
cutting the irregular curves on the 
back of the feeder), plane, and try 
square. 

To build the feeder, first knock 
apart the orange crates to be used, 
being careful not to split the pieces. 
Remove all nails. 

Use one end of an orange crate, a 
good sturdy piece, for the back of 
the feeder. Select a piece like the 
back for the roof. The floor of the 
feeder should be slightly smaller than 
the roof and back piece, in both 
length and width, to allow for shed- 
ding the rain. If, for example, the 
dimensions of the top piece were 12” 
long and 12” wide, the floor piece 
could be 10” on the front dimension 
(thus allowing 1” overhang for the 
roof on each side), and 11” from 
front to ‘back (permitting a 1” 
overhang for the roof on the front). 

(Dimensions have been purposely 
omitted from the working drawing 
because of the fact that the material 
available might not fill the require- 
ments if the dimensions were in- 
cluded. ) 

The two front posts are cut next. 
These may be either round or square. 
The tops of the posts should be 
sawed to correspond to the pitch of 
the roof. The posts, when mounted 
in place, should be set in slightly on 
the front corners of the floor piece to 
give a more balanced effect to the 
finished job. They should be at least 
two inches shorter than the height of 
the back support of the roof. 

Assembling the feeder is not diffi- 
cult. The bottom is fastened with 
nails to the back, which overlaps the 
edge of the bottom at the point of 
nailing. The posts are fastened to 
the floor of the feeder. This may be 
done with screws or nails. As 
mentioned above, the posts should 
be set slightly away from the side 
and front edges of the floor. 

The roof is attached next, and be- 
cause of the pitch or slant from back 
to front, it is necessary to plane a 





slight bevel on the top edge of the 


Feeding the Birds 


(Continued from page 34) 


back, so that the top will fit flush or 
evenly. The top, as indicated in 
both the perspective sketch and side 
view of the working drawing, over- 
laps the top edge of the back. 

The feeder is now ready for the 
finishing process. First, it should be 
thoroughly sandpapered, and then 
stained, painted, or left unfinished, 
as desired. If the feeder is painted, 
shades of brown or green have been 
found far more desirable than other 
colors, the consensus of opinion being 
that too bright colors frighten rather 
than attract birds. 

The wire fence is made from 4” 
or %” square mesh wire such as that 
used for building rabbit coops and 
chicken brooders. It is cut long 
enough to enclose the front and two 
sides of the feeder, and should be at 
least three squares high. 

The fence may be attached by 
driving in small brads and then 
bending them over, or by using blind 
staples which are small copper staples 
used in building a window blind. 

Several methods of mounting the 
feeder are indicated in the drawings. 
Posts 2” x 4” or 4” x 4” several feet 
high, or cedar fence posts, are very 
satisfactory. Fastening the feeders 
to house walls near windows from 
which they may be filled is also a 
desirable method. 

In the other group of drawings on 
page 34, sketch A shows how to pro- 
tect both birdhouses and _ feeders 
from cats. The safety apron is 
simply a disk of tin with a triangu- 
lar piece cut from the edge to the 
center. A piece slightly larger than 
a cross section of the post is cut from 
the center of the large remaining 
piece. 

A slightly different type of feeder 
from that shown in the working 
drawing is seen in sketch B. 

Sketch C illustrates the type of 
feeding board which may be used for 
a classroom study of the feeding 
habits of birds. Sketch D shows the 
simplest of all feeders to construct. 

The feeding station shown in the 
photograph at the bottom of page 
34 has a 4” mesh wire on the back 
wall. It is fastened in such a manner 
that a slice of bread or toast can be 
inserted between the wire and the 
wall. Apples and suet can be hung 
by strings from the screw eye seen at 
the lower right of the picture. 





fought their enemies. Now there is 
little hunting and there are no 
enemies, save cold and hunger and 
ignorance. At school, Indian boys 
learn how to fight those enemies. 
Every year the Navaho children go 
to the government schools and are 
taught many things. 

“Natonie, I, who once rode the 
mountain trails, now take my hun- 
dred steps a day for exercise. No 
tree remains a sapling. No year stays 
at its spring. It is the plan of the 
Great Spirit. Should not you; then, 





who are young, go gladly to fight 


Chieftains Are Brave 


(Continued from page 23) 


the ignorance which is our people’s 
enemy? Go gladly to school, and 
when you return, you shall teach 
your grandfather the speech of the 
white traders. We two shall then 
talk secrets which Grandmother will 
long to understand!” 

He chuckled, and Grandmother, 
who was sitting near by, smiled. 
Natonie stood very erect, and said, 
“I shall remember my grandfather’s 
wise words. We who have the blood 
of chieftains in our veins do hard 
things bravely. I am glad that I am 
going to the Agency school!” 
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Help your pupils to earn Christmas 
Money, or earn it yourself. 
10 Packages cost $1.50— sell for $2.50 
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50 ss “$5.00 — * $12.50 
100 7 “ $10.00— “ “ $25.00 
Information and Sample Package on 
approval sent to teachers only. 


SANDFORD CARD CO., Box 85, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITTEN ; RADIO MATS 
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MAKE UP TO $28 IN A WEEK 
Sei eo oh for newest Personal Christ. 


MONEY! Sell PERSONAL 
Christmas Cards 





Mention finterestedin te modera: 
AMPLE FREE. Write today. 


WETMORE & ‘SUGDEN, INC., Dept. - 
49 Monroe Avenue Rochester, N. 








The Best Low- Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20¢ per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Write for thi lendid 
ASF Catalog of Necilowerl 
and Decorative Linens. 


flew articles and desi 
goods, needle 
point, quitinas new ideas in rug 
making, crocheting. etc. Greater selection 
of fine, ready made linens at low Sry 
your request on a post card—send it today. 


DEPT.10-0, SO8 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 








Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, mphlets, post. 
ers, plays, charts and stories. Graded 
seat work for reading and coloring. 
Send 10c for 32-page illustrated book- 
let on “The r= of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of dental 

health educational material. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 E. Superior St.,Dept.B,Chicago,l. 


cineanemeens Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEwE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AT HOME! 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 











Lag Sy ae 


‘3601 Michigan Aves Dept. 5197, Chicas? 








Author Will Teach Short Story Writing by Mail, 
$1.00 per week per lesson, first lesson free. Write 
for it. School of The Short Story, 

306 North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 
colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
cards 25c per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teach 
ers aids 10c; list free. Wild a. Preservation 
Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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The Witches’ Dance 


(Continued from page 46) 


wITCHES— 

We are dancing witches gay, 

Ee-i, ee-i-0. 

On Halloween we frolic here, 

Ee-i, ee-i-o. 

With a feast of snails, and of goldfish 
tails, 

With a bat and a rat 

Chased and caught by a cat, 

Witches feast on Halloween. 

Ee-i, ee-i-o. 

(Enter Ghosts up right back.) 

FIRST WITCH (as Witches cross to 
Ghosts) —You are late! 

FIRST GHOST—We couldn’t get out 
of our graves. 

ALL GHOsTs—OO-00-00-ooh! ! ! 

BETH (holding fast to Jimmy)— 
Jimmy, I am scared of ghosts! 

FOURTH WiITCcH—We delayed our 
dance for you. 

SECOND GHOsT—Line up, Ghosts. 
We'll do the goblin hop. 

(Witches make a circle. Ghosts 
form a line and weave in and out be- 
tween the Witches, using gliding 
step. Tom-Tom does not dance, 
but wanders about stage, and at last 
finds Beth and Jimmy.) 

TOM-TOM—Look what I found! 
(He grabs Beth, who screams, and 
Jimmy slaps him. His mask drops.) 

jimmy (sighing with great relief) 
—It’s Tom! 

ToM—Who did you think it was? 
Areal cat? The joke’s on you! 


off your masks. 


jimmy—But Tom, what are you 


doing here dressed like that? 


ToM—Trying to make sure you 
two see plenty of witches and 
spooks. There they are. Look! 

JIMMY (crossing to them)—Take 
You are no more 
witches and ghosts than I am. 

FIRST WITCH (who turns out to be 
Mary)—Of course not. We are just 
having a little Halloween fun. (All 
unmask. ) 

FIRST GHOst—We had you scared. 

jJimMY—No, you didn’t. 

MARY—Yes, we did, too. 

BETH—I was scared—and so was 
Jimmy. He won’t admit it. 

JimMy—Wasn’t scared, either. I 
knew there weren’t any witches or 
ghosts. 

tTom—Oh, yes? Then what made 
you come down here to see them? 

MARY—Stop teasing him, Tom. 
Let’s have our picnic lunch. 

jJimMy—No snails, thank you. 

MARY (laughing)—Don’t worry, 
there won’t be any. 

FIRST GHOstT—I should say not! 
There are sandwiches and cake and 


lots of good things. Bet you're 
hungry after the excitement of 
watching all the witches dance. 


(Jimmy runs at him.) 

(All sing a Halloween song as the 
curtain is lowered. [See page 41 of 
this issue for an appropriate song.) 





“The Harvest”—dJules Adolphe Breton 


(Continued from page 26) 


to the soil. He saw the peasant 
through the eyes of a fortunate 
child who played at living the life of 
a peasant. 

After studying with De Vigne, 
Breton went to Paris and entered the 
studio of Drolling. There he had a 
strange dream that was realized in 
the pictures “Misery and Despair” 
and “Famine,” which won for him 
recognition at the Salon. Later, he 
returned to Courriéres where the re- 
mainder of his life was spent paint- 
ing pictures that made him popular. 

Breton’s poetic gift was expressed 
not only in his paintings of the so- 
cial and religious life of the people of 
Artois, but in prose and poetry as 


well. He wrote his autobiography, 
and the poems “Fields and the Sea” 
and “Jeanne.” 

Of his many paintings, twenty- 
five are in this country. “The Song 
of the Lark” in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, “The Breton Woman” in 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and “Grand Pardon in 
Brittany” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, are three 
outstanding ones. 

As a craftsman he was sound. His 
color and his touch were solid and 
heavy, his understanding of com- 
position adequate, although never 





A Test on Verbs 


(Continued from page 28) 


Key 
I, 1. walked 4. destroyed 
. studied 5. caught 
3. played 6. was 
Il. 1. will be 4. may bring 
2. did go 5. will be 
3. are searching ordered 


III. Sing: likes, comes, rides, carries. 
Plu: start, walk, go, help, read. 


IV. 1. were 3. are 5. Were 


2. has 4. Have 
V. Present Tense: is reading, are 


falling, are doing. Past Tense: 
sent, did tell, visited. 


reaching great heights. He was al- 
ways the realist. 
VI. 1. frozen 4. lying 
2. come 5. did 
3. rung 
VII. 1. strode 4. crushed 
2. gazed §. trudged 
3. filtered 
VIII. 1. brought 4. broken 
2. sat 5. lain 
3. swam 
IX. 1. come, came, come 
2. teach, taught, taught 
3. bring, brought, brought 
4. run, ran, run 
X. 1. let 3. Yes 
2. Yes 4. ridden 
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Good news forlong, streamlined feet—for short 
chubby feet—for heels that are narrow and still 
more narrow. EnnaJetticks come in sizes to suit 
the most finicky foot—sizes that assure perfect 
fit and perfect comfort for the teacher who has 
; to stand on her feet a great part of the day. 
if i / Remember, also, that Enna Jetticks are “hand- 
eran flexed” to make them easy and flexible from the 
86 first —_ They come in the same smart styles, 
and rich colors to match the new fall fabrics, 
that you'll find in shoes costing twice as much ! 
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America’s Smartest Walking Shoes 
Go Places Comfortably 
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magazines that you will need for this school year! 


_ . « Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 
these two pages... Fill out and mail the order form today... 
Send no money now --- pay 


November Sth if more convenient. 


bee INSTRUCTOR is its own best advertisement! While you have 
this copy in your hands, examine it carefully. Please note that it 
includes every approved type of classroom activity material for primary, 
middle, and upper grades: , 

Handwork in the big, ready-to-use form made possible by the large page 
size of THE INSTRUCTOR (with guidance article, “How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue’); ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work; other 
units; stories, seatwork, tests; program material; picture-study lesson, 
based on an art masterpiece reproduced in full color on the cover; Picture 
Page for Your Bulletin Board; and such popular departments as Your 
Counselor Service (expert advice on teaching problems), Teachers’ Help. 
One-Another Club, Travel, The New Books, and Treasure-Trove. 

You need this unequaled classroom-activities magazine every day of the 
school year. And don’t depend on a library copy or on one belonging to 
another teacher. To get the greatest benefit from THE INSTRUCTOR, 
have your own individual copy coming to you each month—available for 
constant service. 


Mail Your Subscription Order Now--- 
Pay Later If More Convenient! 
To place your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR, simply 


fill out and mail to us the convenient order form below, or the similar 
form provided on page 80. Send no money with your renewal order unless 





you prefer. We will gladly bill you payable November 5th, or if you wish 
to avoid having to send a remittance later, we suggest that you send with 
your order a check postdated November Sth. We will hold your check 
until that date and will notify you before presenting it for payment. 


Save $1.00 by Subscribing for Two Years! 


When subscribing for THE INSTRUCTOR, why not save $1.00 by sub- 
scribing for two years instead of one? The price of a 2-year subscription 
is $4.00 as compared with $5.00, the cost of two l-year subscriptions. 
Thousands of our readers prefer the 2-year subscription because of its 
economy and because it saves re-ordering at the end of the next year. 


And Here Is Your Opportunity To Make 
Additional Savings! 


You may include in your order for THE INSTRUCTOR any other 
magazines you desire, at the special combination prices quoted on this 
page. You may also include, at special prices, any of the teaching helps 
described on page 80 and inside back cover. The savings thus effected 
will go a long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR sub- 
scription—and payment may be deferred until November 5th. 

You will be doing yourself a good turn for the entire school year if, 
today, you fill out and mail your order for THE INSTRUCTOR and 


other magazines and teaching helps. Do not delay! 








ANSVILLE, N. Y. 


See page 80 and inside back cover for advertisements of TEACHING 
AIDS—all at special prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later lf More Convenient 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date ena 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription ((j new or (0 renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
WORN BIRO wii niniecnss een _......issue for C] 1 Year at $2.50. [| 2 Years at $4.00. 


or teaching aids, as written on lines below. 





Send me other magazines, 




















—_ 


5th, 1939. [] I am enclosing 


This order totals $ (0 I will remit on or before Nov. 
be cashed before that date 


payment in full. (] I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, not to 


My Name aa P.O. E cceeuntiimmmiusan 


St. or R.D.._ eat iaeacsiintanamnnant State 5 Fa hecmat 
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Rake up your own Clubs from this list of Leading Magazines! 






Use order form on opposite page . . . Pay later if more convenient! 


HOW TO ORDER 


if one magazine is desired, use ‘‘Publisher’s Price” 


in first column 


sired, use “Club Price’’ 


If more than one magazine is de- 
in second column. Wherever 


possible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 
jist and on the opposite page and then add other 


magazines desired at 
apply only in the United States. 


their club prices 


Prices 
Prices for Canada 


and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Pubi'rs Club 
Price Price 

AMERICAN BOY $1.50 $1.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 4.00 3.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.50 3.25 
with Popular Mechanics 4.00 3.50 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.)... 250 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 

(See other offers on opposite page) 

AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 

AMERICAN GIRL 1.50 1.40 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ... 4.00 3.65 

(See other offers on oppos:te page) 

AMERICAN HOME 1.00 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 3.25 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 250 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly*..... 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion*... 3.50 3.00 

ARTS AND DECORATION... 3.00 2.75 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.00 3.65 

ATLANTIC ..... : 5.00 3.75 

BETTER ENGLISH __... 3.00 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.50 4.25 
with Reader’s Digest . 6.00 5.00 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 5.00 4.00 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 1.00 85 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 3.10 
with Child Life —...... 3.50 3.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.40 
poYS’ LIFE... paiaiesibibeeast 1.50 None 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 400 3.75 
with Child Life —..... 400 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics .............. 4.00 3.50 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 250 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.75 

I o—>—> a 2.50 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 

(See other offers on opposite page) 

CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 50 5.00 
(See other offers 01 opposite page) 

CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 150 1.35 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.00 3.60 
with American Girl ..... ; . 3.00 2.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 350 2.90 

CHRISTIAN HERALD WW... . 2.00 1.75 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2.00 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR it 450 4.25 
with American Magazine and 

Woman's Home Companion® 550 4.75 

CORONET ............. 4.00 None 

CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 250 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 

(See other offers on opposite page) 

COSMOPOLITAN .... 250 None 
with Good Housekeeping* ».00 4.50 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years) 1.00 None 

CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 75 75 

CURRENT HISTORY ........... 3.00 2,75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.50 5.00 
with Nature Magazine .... 6.00 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magozine 5.00 4.50 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOUR.(10 nos.) 250 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.75 

ESQUIRE _ ‘eiaamtiin 5.00 None 

ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 4.50 4.00 

(See other offers on opposite page) 

FACT DIGEST 1.00 .90 

FIELD AND STREAM wa toe Tae 

FORTUNE .10.00 None 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 None 
with Cosmopolitan* —~ 5.00 4.50 

HARPER’S BAZAAR 5.00 None 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE . 400 3.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.50 6.00 

EE ~is te 

HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT , —. 50 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ............ 3.00 None 

HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE email 250 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR a 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.50 3.35 
with Parents’ Magazine 50 4.25 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 5.25 








THE AMERICAN GIRL 
captures the hearts of girls 
10-17 with its lovable fic- 
tion characters created by 
notable authors — with in- 
spiring articles “just like 


stories”, readable and alive 
— the ONLY national 
magazine exclusively for 


rls! 





most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades : 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD B 


—it’s new, all through—in policy and format to meet 
the needs of today’s teaching. 

EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring you: 
Projects in Number, Reading, Social Science, 
Activities, Picture Study; Posters in Health, Safety, Citizenship; 
new Songs, Stories and Poetry; and miscellaneous articles, notes 
and pictures to complete the essential magazine for the teacher 
of first to third Primary grades. 

Subscription price $2.50 (ten ewe 
American Childhood with The Instructor 
American Childhood with The Instructor and new hekto- 
graph portfolio, POSTERS AND PROJECTS 





New 
Creative Art, new 


$4.50 
$4.85 

















vEACe Es MUST KNOW CHILDREN 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE published with the offi- 


cial cooperation of four 
great universities, is a guide for. both parents and teachers, a 
constant source of help and inspiration for anyone who works 
with children. It is the modern guide for correlating the 
efforts of the home and the school. The Parents’ Magazine 
brings you practical, tested information in every branch of 
child psychology, health, and training, the combined contribu- 
tion of more than fifty child specialists and educators. It 
provides interesting, constructive programs for Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings. 


$2.00 per year $3.00 for three years 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year, $4.00 
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McCALL’S °°" $9.80 
44d) -1@]e@) 4 \ 53.00 AFTER NOV. 10th 


A Novel Practical Help for Teachers 


BESIDES fiction of the highest quality, departments de- 
voted to boyhood hobbies, articles on timely topics and 
new and amazing wonders of science and invention, THE 
OPEN RoapD FoR Boys in My Friend Abroad offers teachers 
a novel practical aid in composition, geography and history. 
Each month are obtainable for a small fee the names, ages 
and addresses of boys in a different foreign country who 
want to correspond with American boys. Millions of letters 
have passed back and forth, giving American boys an inti- 
mate picture of the life and customs of nmiany countries, 
and creating friendships that inculcate international good- 
will among youth. Many teachers encourage their pupils to 
write compositions in the form of such letters, and in the 
replies find much of interest to their classes. 








$1.00 for One Year 


$2.00 for Three Years 





"Price. 

THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.)....... $2.50 

THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... ... 4.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.).... 2.25 

JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 sos.) é a 


with THE INSTRUCTOR . 


JUNIOR ARTS G errsreesite nos.) 200 
on THE INSTRUCTOR 50 
other offers on opposite page) 


Labies HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 
en 4.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.00 


(See offers on opposite page) 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)... 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 3.50 


NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.)... 3.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 5.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


NEWSWEEK ........... = 4.90 
NEWSWEEK (To Teachers only) 2.25 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
OUTDOOR LIFE 200... 1.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.50 


(See other offers on opposite page) 
THE PATHFINDER ; 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 

(See other offers on opposite page) 


a 2.50 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 2.5 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT (Bi-Monthly) 2.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS .... 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 
with Children’s Play Mate 4.00 
with Scientific American 6.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 1.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.00 
with Reader’s Digest .. 4.50 
with American Boy 3.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 2.06 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .... 4.50 
with The Pathfinder .... 3.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.).... 3.90 


READER’S DIGEST WWW... 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ‘ 5.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


REDBOOK ... 2.50 
(See offers on opposite page) 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.).. 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 50 
ST. NICHOLAS . 3.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.50 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 2.00 
SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—English or So- 
cial Studies Edition(Piease specify! |.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.00 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES (9 nos.) 2.00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 


with THE INSTRUCTOR owe 5.50 
SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 
with Nature Magazine .. 4.00 
with Correct English ..... 3.50 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN . 4.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.50 
STORY PARADE ...... 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.50 


(See other offers on opposite page) 


TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE . 4.00 
WEE WISDOM ........ 1.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 


(See other offers on opposite page) 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.00 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 
with American Magoazine* 3.50 
with Collier’s, National Weekly*.... 3.00 
YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.50 


3.60 
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On clubs marked with an asterisk (*) publishers 
require that magazines go to the same address. 
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reputable subscription agency. Provide 

of pr magazine needs now. 
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NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines 
desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 


or all 
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and OUR OWN, a special department written by children 


For reading aloud or story-telling, for dramatizations, singable 
songs, crafts, recreational reading, fine poems and stimulation 
children’s own creative work, you will 
PARADE invaluable. 
view of the year’s program and connects it with your work in 
social science, language, arts and general classroom work. 


$2.00 for 1 year (12 numbers) 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


Send five cents for mailing costs on a Free Sample Copy and 
the Special School Bulletin. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1939 


find STORY 


A special teacher’s bulletin gives a pre- 


THE MAGAZINE CHILDREN LOVE TO READ CREATIVE e SOURCE 6 
FUN ADVENTURE MUSIC PLAYS PROJECTS MATERIAL 
racts © FANTASY crafts © puzzies 

























HELPFUL 
IDEAS 


The JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES magazine supplies the 
creative project material needed to meet the requirements of 
present day methods of teaching. 
page project illustrations, new and up-to-date material, 
project ideas, articles by teachers, editorials, book reviews, etc. 

It not only brings you interesting, concise ideas and plans, but 
it supplies timely, reliable, usable source material 
construct and color—-that which closely correlates with class- 
room requirements. 


Each issue is brimful of full- 
creative 


things to cut, 





$1.50 for 9 months 









ONE YEAR $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS ann ACTIVITIES 


TWO YEARS $3.00 


A Unit on Sharing 


(Continued from page 19) 


The group decided to bring toys 
for the mountain children’s Christ- 
mas—new toys, and used toys which 
were in excellent condition. 

We wrote the mountain children’s 
teacher and asked her to send us a 
list of her girls and boys, and their 
ages. When this list came, each 
second-grade child selected one of 
the mountain children to whom he 
wished to play Santa Claus. We 
made lists on the blackboard of toys 
suitable for girls from six to ten 
years old, ten to fourteen years, and 
fourteen to sixteen years; and lists 
of toys for boys of similar ages. 

We made an excursion one morn- 
ing to the toy factory. The children 
spent much time and forethought in 
selecting the toys which were to be 
sent to the mountain children. 

The true meaning of Christmas 
was emphasized. The children be- 
came familiar with the Bible story of 
the first Christmas, and they mem- 
orized the verses from the second 
chapter of Luke. 

When January came, the children 
had many pretty new storybooks. 
“I would like to send one of my 
storybooks to the mountain chil- 
dren,” said Paul. “So would I!” ex- 
claimed several other children. We 
decided to start a library for the 
mountain. children. First, we dis- 
cussed types of books, as picture 
books, books of poetry, storybooks, 
informative books, books for enter- 
tainment, and the Bible. 


The class then set up the follow- 
ing standards by which to judge the 
books: 

1. Only books in good condition 
are to be considered. 

2. Books are to be selected suit- 
able for girls and boys from six to 
sixteen years of age. (Book lists 
were secured from the Carnegie 
Library. ) 

3. Only books which are well- 
bound and nicely illustrated are to 
be selected. 

4. Books with lost pages are to be 
eliminated. 

§. Torn pages are to be mended. 

The class brought in many inter- 
esting books. They were all judged 
according to the standards set up by 
the group. The children then chose 
twenty books from among the num- 
ber offered. Before sending these 
books to the mountain children, the 
girls and boys enjoyed reading them. 
Stories that the children liked best 
were dramatized; poems were mem- 
orized; and care of the books was 
stressed. The children were taught 
how to turn pages correctly. Turn- 
ing down pages of a book and placing 
it face down were frowned upon. 

We packed the books in a corru- 
gated box, which Billy’s father, who 
has a store, gave us. 

Since patriotism is usually the 
theme of February, the second-grade 
children decided that one of the 
characteristics of a true patriot is 
unselfish service for his fellowman. 











HOSPITALS can be 


HAPPY places... 


. » » When planned for lasting 
and 
cence. T.P.U. provides gen- 
erous Hospital Benefits in its 
famous Peerless Certificate. 


rapid convales- 


cures 


When doctors advise hospi- 
tal care, T.P.U. 
have a head start toward re- 
covery. For peace-of-mind is 


members 


part of every Peerless Certifi- 
50% 


increase in benefits in case of 


cate, which provides 


hospitalization. 


Of course the Peerless pro- 
vides, too, for generous sick 
and accident benefits, wheth- 
er hospitalized or at home. 
You get plus and double plus 
protection with the Peerless, 





People of All Ages 
mee Alka-Seltzer 


The Pleasant Way 
to Quick Relief from 
Common Everyday Ailments 













Have YOU 
Ever Tried 
Alka-Seltzer ? 


Have you ever experienced the quick 
comforting relief which Alka-Seltzer 
brings when you are suffering with a 
headache? 

How many times has an attack of Acid 
Indigestion, Distress After Eating, Sour 
Upset Stomach, or Misery of Cold Sym- 
toms kept you feeling uncomfortable for 
hours at a time? 

The next time any of these common 
ailments occur, just try taking a sparkling 
glass of Alka-Seltzer and see how much 
better it makes you feel in just a short time. 


ELOERLY 


An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water makes a sparkling effervescent 
solution. It contains a combination of effective pain-relieving and alkalizing 
ingredients. Because it is in complete solution when you drink it, it goes to 
work soon after you drink it to relieve pain or reduce gastric acidity. For 
quicker pleasant relief Be Wise—Try Alka-Seltzer. 


® Uf you would like a Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer 
FREE, write to the Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. 1-8 , Elthart, Indiana. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, IND. D> Fy oud 

















Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 


Lancaster, Pa. 








Opportunity was given for such 
service when we learned that the 
mountain school was closing early in 
February, and a daily vacation Bible 
school was to be held for two weeks 
at the Mission House. 

“Can you think of something to 
send to the vacation school?” I 
asked the class. 

Most of the second-grade children 
had attended a daily vacation Bible 
school, and they knew of the activi- 
ties there. Since the mountain chil- 
dren would be at the Bible school on 
St. Valentine’s Day, the class decided 
to make valentines for them. Much 
time and effort were spent in mak- 
ing the valentines as attractive as 
possible. 

“We always get a special reward 
when we learn all of our Bible verses 
at Bible school,” said Cooper. 

The class discussed possible re- 
wards for the mountain children who 
learned all of their Bible verses. 
They finally agreed to bring their 
Sunday-school papers to school and 
to make them into booklets of ten 
papers each. The booklets were 
bradded together into a folder made 
from heavy bright-colored construc- 


after February, as the mountain 
children were not assembled again 
until late summer. 


OuTCOMES 


1. A feeling of friendship for chil- 
dren of other parts of our country. 

2. A broader knowledge of rural 
mountain life. 

3. Desire to share with others. 

4. Co-operation—all working to- 
gether for the success of the whole 
group. 

§. Development of initiative and 
leadership. 

6. Development of ability for con- 
structive thinking, planning, judg- 
ing, and executing. 

7. Development of original and 
creative ability. 

8. Increased ability in reading, 
language, number skills, writing, and 
drawing. 

9. Sharing books. 

10. Respect for property rights of 
others. 

11. The habit of being polite and 
thoughtful at all times. 

12. Feeling need for organization 
and system in making success of any 
activity. 


a, +. 


tion paper. An appropriate picture 13. Learning to give and receive 
. : : was pasted on the front cover. constructive and adverse criticism. 
Mail coupon for information about : The child loosed wich ch . | ’ 
, inet ‘ e children were pleased with the 14. Learning tolerance of others 
T.P.U. Peerless protection 4 ve booklets, and I gave permission to efforts. 

‘ invite the principal to see them. 15. Learning that in a group enter- 
4, Address a Twenty booklets were sent to the prise each child must be responsible 

CC missionary. We sent no more boxes for his part. 
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A Unit on Housing 


(Continued from page 25) 


8. Draw plans for building a 
small house in the school garden. 
9. Draw plans for landscaping 
the grounds about the house. 

C. Modern conveniences in homes. 
1. List modern conveniences in 
the children’s own homes. 

2. Find pictures of other con- 
veniences in magazines. 

3. Visit the reservoir and power 
houses. 

4. Make experiments concerned 
with the filtration of water. 

§. Make experiments with light- 
ing—oil, gas, electricity. 

D. Housing problems. 

1. Visit the slums and poorer 
sections of the city. 
2. Visit Greenbelt or some oth- 
er housing project. 
3. Collect newspaper clippings 
on housing problems. 
4. Compare pictures of slums 
and planned communities. 
§. List essential characteristics 
of a home built for healthful, 
happy living. 
6. List good and poor features 
of neighborhood homes. 
V. Activities which are related to 
specific subjects. 

A. Arithmetic. 

1. Use inches, feet, and yards 
when measuring a plot in the 
garden; lumber for the con- 
struction of a model house; and 
flower beds for the landscape. 
2. Find the cost of building a 
house. 

3. Solve budget problems con- 
cerned with paying rent. 

4. Find the difference in cost 
between various types of homes. 

* §. Find the amount of air space 
necessary for health. 

6. Draw plans to scale. 

7. Find the cost of various 
building materials. 

8. Find the differences in rent- 
als in various places. 

9. Find the cost of lighting, 
heating, water, and oil. 

B. Art and construction. 

1. Plan and construct a model 
house and landscape. 

2. Make scrapbooks of various 
types of homes and gardens. 

3. Make paintings of homes. 

4. Discuss and make blueprints. 
5. Plan model villages includ- 
ing all essential buildings. 

6. Make a wall panorama show- 
ing the history of shelter from 
caves to skyscrapers. 

C. English. 

1. Write or tell stories of the 
caveman or other people who 
lived long ago in early homes. 

2. Write labels and explanatory 
paragraphs for exhibits of ma- 


e terials and pictures, 


3. Prepare content for housing 
scrapbooks. 
4. Discuss plans. 

D. Health. 
1, List standards for the build- 
ing of a healthful home. 
2. Study the dangers of slums. 
3. Compare conditions of health- 
ful living now and long ago. 

E. Reading. 
1. Discover housing material at 
home, in the libraries, and at 
school. 


2. Look in the newspapers for 
articles on our housing problems. 
3. Find the parts of architec- 
tural magazines suited to our 
purposes. 
4. Read for information related 
to problems, construction, and 
planning. 
§. Read for pleasure stories of 
homes in ancient times and in 
foreign lands. 
6. Read plans and _ blueprints. 
7. Read graphs of rentals or 
costs of materials. 
VI. Outcomes. 
A. The pupils came to realize that 
housing is and always has been a 
real problem. 
B. They learned the fundamentals 
of healthful living. 
C. They gained an appreciation of 
modern conveniences and a desire 
to conserve natural resources. 
D. They formulated principles for 
making their homes and landscapes 
beautiful. 
E. They obtained some idea of the 
reasons for planned communities. 
F, The whole group co-operated 
in using the information gained 
about shelter as the basis for the 
construction of their model house 
and landscape in the school garden. 
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To help you teach First Aid 
...Johnson & Johnson makes 


this Special Offer! 
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FIRST: Teachers may obtain a copy of “First Steps to First Aid,” a folder prepared 
by Johnson & Johnson covering, in brief, the procedure to follow when 
minor accidents occur. Simply drop a card to Johnson & Johnson. No 


obligation whatever. 





SECOND: eachers who wish further to impress their pupils . .. who wish to make 
the subject of First Aid more easily remembered by application . . . may 
purchase 3 Dozen sample packages of Band-Aid for $1.80. Each package 
contains 8 ready-to-use adhesive bandages, and is to be sold for 5¢ to a 
pupil. Each pupil will be entitled to a copy of “First Stepe to First Aid.” 

FILL OUT the order blank below and attach your check or postal money order 

for $1.80. You will receive a package, prepaid, containing 36 sample 

packages of Band-Aid and 37 copies of “First Steps to First Aid” 


(The extra one for you.) 


ee ~ 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. Je 


Gentlemen: "First Steps to First 


Please send me your OF 
Aid.” I am enclosing my chee 


der described above, and 37 copies of * 
k for $1.80. 


Name 
Address — El ———— 


____ 


Cohmsons ohmson 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Surgical Dressings 





—==— 
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City or Town 


Class ———— 








School 
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LOOK ar LIFE 


WITH 


» Darken your lashes to long sweeping 
loveliness with Maybelline Mascara. 
Then watch thé world look at you 
with new interest and admiration! 
Maybelline goes on divinely. It's harm- 
less —no stickiness, no smarting. Solid 
or Cream-form, 75¢. Shades—Black, 
Brown, Blue. It's easy to form beauti- 
ful, tapering brows withthe Maybelline 
smoeth-marking Eyebrow Pencil—in 
harmonizing shades. Aftractive purse- 
sizes of all Maybelline Eye Beauty 


Aids are obtainable at 10c¢ stores. 


~ 


Mayblline 


EYE BEAUTY AIDS 








PUPPETS 


A completed PUPPET project, done by you 
class within available time, is entirely practical 
with our approved methods and materials. Will 
give valuable art and manual training correlated 
with any subject. For complete information and 
roject ideas send 50c for the Hamburg Guild 
Bra UAL, giving explicit Groqtions for con- 
struction, operating, stagin ontains more 
practical information than a book. * says on 
art teacher. sed nationally in hundreds of 
schools. FREE Price List of materials describes 
low price, ready-to-assembie Puppet Paks, , Parts, 
Craytonite modeling material. * of 7 plays 
for only 7 characters “‘Dancing Dolls’’ is 75¢ 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. 1-109, Hamburg, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $ + Please send me Ee. ~~ 





TBe 
GURU B econnennssensnceseseeseecns 


Address. 














y Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 


to foot fatigue 


MANY Teachers who are continually 
on theirfeet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot comfort. 

ach morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing pow- 
der for the feet, into the shoes, and pre- 
vent the annoyance of tired, aching, 
sore and perspiring feet. . it makes 
stockings wear longer, too. 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 


for your pupils 
Take advantage of this FREE offer. 
Send forthese attractive Walking Dolls. 
Each of your pupils may have one for 
use either at school or at home. Send 
coupon below now. 


Allen's 
oot:-ase 


oe” it 


TI-10-39 
Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for............ 


pupils. I enclose 10-cent { —- 


} to cover cost 
of mailing. 
Name 


Address...... 
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Easy Drawing Lessons for Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 37) 


eyes, and potato ears. The other 
jack-o’-lanterns offer suggestions for 
interesting designs. 

The step drawings of the bat and 
owl are easy to make. Step drawings 
of the boy and the tree in the com- 
position in the lower right corner 
have not been shown, but are very 
simple. 

The children, inspired by these 
pages, will make illustrations which 
will have art value, for they will 
have in them real creative effort. 
The child will think of funny com- 


positions that no adult can. 


It might be interesting for teach- 
ers to mail to THe INstructTor their 
most original pictures, based on these 
subjects, so that next year some of 
the best ones could be published. 
Five children in the elementary school 
of the University of Chicago had 
their pictures of the United States 
flag published in THe INsTRUCTOR 
in May, 1939. The honor meant 
much to them. They asked the 
teacher to show them some back 
issues of the magazine so that they 
could look at pictures made by other 
school children. 





Number Experience through Play 


(Continued from page 15) 


Before the player rolls the ball, he 
tells the number of addition groups 
he sees while the pins are standing. 
If four pins are set up, the child says, 
“2 and 2 are 4. 3 and 1 are 4. 1 
and 3 are 4.” Then he rolls the ball. 
If three pins fall, he says, “3 from 
4is 1.” No score is kept. 


MarBLE GAME 


The children play in groups of 
three or four. Each child has a 
given number of marbles, and from 
that number he places two or three 
in a circle, 


After drawing to see who will be 
the first player, the children take 
turns shooting at the marbles in the 
circle, scoring when a hit is made, 
and being allowed a second turn. 
Individual scores are kept. 

These games may be played in 
many ways and with definite number 
training in view. The teacher will 
need to know what facts are difficult 
for her group, and should arrange her 
games to bring in situations that will 
meet these needs. From time to 
time, interesting new games should 
be introduced. 





Use Paper for Leather in Indian Art 


(Continued from page 40) 


In cold weather always use warm 
water. 

In warm weather it is possible to 
dry the paper outdoors. It may also 
be thrown over a _ heavy cord 
stretched across the schoolroom, and 
dried indoors. 

You are now ready for the second 
part of the process, the “tanning.” 
This work was done by the squaws 
and Indian maidens. To simulate the 
process, the paper skins are softened 
by again crushing the dry once- 
crushed paper slowly and gently with 
the hands, a small portion at a time. 
The paper is not moistened this 
second time. 

The children may prepare the 
paper seated on the floor on paper 
Indian rugs, or perhaps may work 
more comfortably at tables. The 
“tanning” of these skins should oc- 
cupy several lessons, as children’s 
fingers tire easily. 

When completed, the paper is very 
soft and has almost the texture of 
chamois. This method illustrates to 
a degree the real labor involved in 
the preparation of skins. 

Many uses may be found for the 
prepared skins: tent coverings; shirts 
for the braves; dresses for squaws, 
maidens, and children; skins for the 
pictorial tribal records, bedding, and 
attractive covers for Indian books. 


TEPEE 


Bamboo poles were used for the 
tepee illustrated, which was made by 
a second-grade class. The skins were 


first sewed to the poles and then 
decorated with tempera paint. The 
cradle leaning against the tent is a 
real Indian cradle, which was loaned 
to the children. 


SKIN FoR TripaL RECORD 
This lesson should be preceded by 


lessons in Indian symbols and pic- 
ture writing. 

Cut a pattern for the animal skin 
from newspaper. Trace the pattern 
and cut it from the prepared paper. 

A day’s record or a season’s record 
may be worked out. Children en- 
joy individual records, which they 
may take home. 


Dress OR SKIRT 


Measure the desired length. Cut 
a kimono sleeve pattern, double at 
the shoulder. Using this pattern, 
each child may cut his own garment. 
Decorate it with Indian designs, us- 
ing heavy crayon markings. Cut 
fringe at both the sleeves and the 
bottom of the garment. 

Finish the garment by sewing it 
together with coarse thread, using a 
basting stitch. Sew it on the right 
side, as turning the seam tears the 
material. These garments are quite 
strong and may be worn a number 
of times if used carefully. 


INDIVIDUAL INDIAN Book 


Cut the cover paper the desired 
size. Decorate the ends with fringe 
by cutting the edge of the book. 


Draw a border with an Indian motif. 


BEAUTY 


ADVISOR 
SAYS: 














TEACHING JOB is so hard on your 
hands! Use Hinds regularly to 
help hands stay soft and dainty. Hinds 
coaxes back the smoothness that chalk- 
dust, hard water, cold weather, and 
steam heat take away! Ask for Hinds 
at your favorite toilet goods counter. 
$1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ sizes. 


HINDS ror HANDS 


Copyright, 1939, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 





Give TWO EYES 






You wouldn’tclose 
one eye to look at 
the world—so why 
use a camera that 
does? Instead, get 
into the parade of 
camera enthusiasts 
who use the new 


STEREO-TACH 


ind heir TWO EYES. At the same time, t 
a ive tl coments Cee hotamenhe— od ee 


crelgped ind printed or en orged. in the 
reac Rect = extra cost. WHAT 
a IFFERE x wheny you look at them! “it’s astounding 


= at the on or scene itseif!"" ‘eseaemnnadl 
sal Seca you" 
seo your Photo 


5 Be sat: = enthusias 
© write us for Free De- 
tails, and fas ot ree b booklet on TH EE “DIMEN: 
SIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY WITH THE STEREO-TACH 


THE COMMONWEALTH MFG. corp. 
Dept. INST. 4206 Davis Lane Cincinnati, Ohio 














Excellent Material for Your 
October Programs 


Pieces and Plays for October Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. 

= This book contains an un- 

= usually fine collection of 

material for school chil- 

dren of all ages. It bs 
made up as follows: 

Autumn Festivals— 
Plays, Dialogues, Verses 
for Familiar Tunes, Reci- 
tations, and Music, having 
to do with the wind, 
leaves, fruits, nuts, birds, 
squirrels, etc. 

Columbus Day Celebra- 
tions—Stories of Colum- 
bus, Plays, Recitations, 
Dialogues, and Music. 

Hiawatha Play—An en- 























tertaining dramatization 
of “Hiawatha’s  Child- 
hood,” with music. 
Halloween Entertainments—One-half of the 
book is devoted to Halloween material arranged 
as follows: Halloween in Schoolroom and Home 
(fully describes many ideas for the observance of 
Halloween) ; Good Games for Halloween; Essay 
for a Formal Halloween Program; Singing 
Games, Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays: 
Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Recitations. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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“I Want to Go to Alaska” 


(Continued from page 57) 


We study the history of this for- 
mer Russian America, and discuss 
the millions of dollars of valuable 
resources which have come to 
our government through “Seward’s 
Folly.” We marvel at the fact that 
Alaska, vast in area, could cover 
almost one fifth of the United States, 
and yet has fewer people than our 
own comparatively small city of 
Covington. We post on the bulle- 
tin board scenes of glaciers, Mount 
McKinley, salmon fisheries, gold 
mines, and reindeer. We form 
mental pictures of luscious straw- 
berries in Sitka, of boys celebrating 
the Fourth of July with a midnight 
baseball game, and of the surpris- 
ingly short distance between Alaska 
and Siberia. We consider the ele- 
ments which caused abandonment of 
the Matanuska Valley project, and 
we sometimes think Alaska is not so 
much “a land that God forgot” as 
a bountiful land that man forgets. 

And so time marches on. It is the 
middle of May; we must leave 
Alaska, for the Panama Canal Zone 
and Puerto Rico are waiting on the 
next page. 

Frankly, I find myself not quite 
satisfied with this stationary expedi- 
tion. I want to go to Alaska. Next 
year, I hope to pull down that map 
with added zest. Next year, I hope 
to tell those boys and girls that I 


have cruised in Alaska’s sapphire 
waters, and walked through the 
streets of Alaskan villages. I hope to 
show them my own pictures of 
mighty glaciers and weird totem 
poles. I hope to tell them that I 
have picked wild flowers along the 
sides of mountains whose crests are 
covered with snow, and have seen 
the sun shining at an hour when all 
good little boys and girls are sound 
asleep. 

Then shall I feel that Alaska is not 
just a chapter in a geography book, 
not just “an outlying possession ‘of 
the United States,” but something 
that I myself possess—an experience 
and a memory which hard days of 
work, and a sultry Midwest, can 
never destroy. 

In addition to my personal love of 
travel, and my professional interest 
in gaining a closer knowledge of my 
subject matter, I have another reason 
for choosing Alaska this summer. 
In a world teeming with social con- 
flict, material conquest, greed, 
hatred, and godlessness, Alaska lies 
serene and majestic. Its scenic 
grandeur is a perpetual memorial to 
the omnipotence of the Creator. Its 
boundless resources are a tremendous 
asset to the democratic country to 
which it belongs. I can think of no 
more fitting place to manifest one’s 
faith in God and country. 


A Halloween Scare 


(Continued from page 22) 


“Say,” the kitty yelled crossly, 
“what are you trying to do, Peggy?” 

“You thought I was a real ghost. 
Didn’t you?” Peggy giggled. 

“Aw,” Robin began, as he got to 
his feet, “there aren’t any ghosts. If 
[had only thought a minute—” 

“Just the same you were scared of 
me. And you said nobody could 
scare you—” Peggy caught a quick 
breath, for at that moment a “hoot- 
who-oo” sounded from the trees 
across the yard, and a big fat owl 
flew out from the branches, almost 
brushing Peggy’s head. 

“Oh, Robin!” Peggy whimpered. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Robin said, as 
he jumped over the hedge to her. 


“Tl tell you what let’s do,” Peggy 
whispered, “you walk like a cat and 
yowl, and I will pet you. We will 
go into the party together. And— 
I was scared when I first saw you.” 

At the party, the other spooks and 
witches and hobgoblins laughed and 
shouted at the tall ghost with the 
yowling black cat. 

When the masks were taken off, 
the yowling cat ate as many dough- 
nuts and apples and as much popcorn 
as anyone. And when it came time 
to tell ghost stories, Peggy and Robin 
told about the Halloween cat and the 
Halloween ghost that had scared 
each other. “But,” said loyal Peggy, 
“Robin isn’t really afraid of ghosts.” 





Nixie, Pixie, 


Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 23) 


Jack-o’-the-Lanthorn, — Lob-Lie-by- 
the-Fire, Will-o’-the-Wisp, Queen 
Mab and the maids of honor, Hop, 
Mop, Pip, Trip, and Co—” 

“That is quite enough. We'll be 
put to it to find accommodations for 
everyone if we make our list too 
long,” warned Elvar. “Boggarts like 
Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire take up a great 
deal of room—and those maids of 
honor are flighty creatures,” he 
added shaking his head. 

“Oh, well, we must have plenty 
of entertainment,” said Gar. “All 
the big conventions end with a ball, 
o some sort of celebration.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 


“And we'll end with not having 
time enough to get things ready,” 
remarked Tomar. “There is the sun 
rising, and we have only just started. 
Tomorrow night we must work 
faster. The lists must be finished 
and the invitations sent this week. 
Midnight tomorrow, brothers!” 

Even as he spoke every cap was 
turned. In a whisk of a second not 
a Wee Man sat in the cellar window. 
The sun rose as though it had been an 
ordinary night, but the moon knew 
better. The Wee Folk were at work. 
Who could tell what might happen? 

(Continued in the November issue) 
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THAT 
MAhE TEACHING 
MORE INTERESTING 


..- Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 
Students. Send for your FREE copies today. 





_ The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the educational material in 
these books is acceptable to the 
Council on Foods of the American 


The Stag of 


The history, cultivation, prep- 
aration for market, and pack- 
aging of coffee are all described 
in this interesting 40-page 
booklet. It is illustrated 
throughout with photographs. 
Contains a section for home 
economics teachers on the brew- 
ing of coffee. 


Manian 
Iuleads 


and the Story of Pineapple 

This 48-page booklet contains 
an historical description of the 
Islands, plus the complete story 
of the origin, cultivation, and 
canning 0 | erg cor also con- 
tains excellent recipes; illus- 
trated. The cover unfolds into 
an attractive 4-color map of 
the Islands. 


The Story of. 
Sabon 


This booklet describes the life 
of the salmon—its beginning in 
cold Alaskan streams, its mys- 
terious rush to unknown parts 
of the Pacific—its dramatic re- 
turn upstream to its birthplace, 
there to spawn and die. The 
book contains chapters on salm- 
on fishing, salmon as a food, 
and methods of conservation, 
all profusely illustrated. Mail 
coupon for your freecopiestoday. 








Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


We Manufacture Cans 





We Do No Canning 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Home Economics Dept. I-109, American Can Company,230 Park Ave.,New York 


Please send me ...... copies of [] “The Story of Coffee,” [1 “The Hawaiian 
Islands and the Story of Pineapple,” [j “Story of Salmon.” 
| 
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In all Seasons 


VISIT SICILY 


THE ISLAND OF ETERNAL SPRING 
FOR YOUR SABBATICAL LEAVE THE PERFECT THING 


Reduced Railroad Fares, Reduced Maritime and Air Fares 
all the year round. HOTEL COUPONS, GASOLINE 
COUPONS. Artistic, Cultural, Sporting, and folklore 


Manifestations of international renown. 7 . - 


PALERMO—Opera and Concerts Season. Yachting. Pigeon shooting. Mondello- 
Beach: sunbathing, seabathing the whole year through. Golf-camps. 
Hotels: Villa Igea—Gr. Hotel di Lusso—Gr. Albergo delle Palme—Albergo 
Excelsior—Albergo Centrale—Albergo Panormus—Albergo Pensione Villa 
Lincoln. Motorcar services for tourist traffic through Sicily. Garage 
Mucera—Main-Office in Palermo. 


MESSINA— Visit Messina and her charming surroundings. Grand Hotel—Albergo 
Reale—Albergo Belvedere—Albergo Venezia. 


TAORMINA—The ideal place for your holidays. Seabathing all the year round. 
Boat-races—Shooting in flight—Classical and folkloristic Performances at 
the Greek-Roman Theater—Concerts--Social Gatherings--Very best equip- 
ment in hotels. 


CATANIA—Between the Etna (over 10,000 ft.) and the Sea. 
Season—Great bathing resort at the “Plaja” Lido. 


ACIREALE—At Acireale: thermal baths of international fame. 


SYRACUSE—Ideal place for sojourning. Greek-Roman and Medieval Monuments 
—Popular Art Representations at the Latomie—Sea and boat-race Festivals. 


AGRIGENTO— Visit its enchanting valley full of gilt temples. A sight unique in 
the world. 


Concerts — Opera 


ENNA—About 2,850 ft. above sea-level. 
Belvedere. 


TRAPANI— Visit the province of Trapani. Trapani Segesta (Temple and Theater) 
Selinunte—Erice—Motya—The quarries of Cusa—Ossuary of Calatafimi 
Egadi Islands. Excellent hotel equipment. 


CALTANISSETTA—Climatic resort and sulphur basin of Sicily. Grande Albergo 
Concordia—Villa Mazzone—Albergo Moderno. 


RAGUSA-—-Visit the Province of Ragusa—Ragusa—Comiso—Modica. 
Monuments and churches of the Renaissance. 
Cave di Ispica. 


Take advantage of the Tourist Checks and Letters of Credit in ““‘TOURIST LIRE” 


Enchanting sojourn. Grande Albergo & 


Medieval 
Famous troglodyte town of 


for information apply 
to ANY TRAVEL AGENT or 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
or to “Ente Primavera Siciliana,” Palermo (Italy) 
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Including Child Interest in Plans for a Curriculum—]] 


(Continued from page 16) 


Part II—The definition of the 
children’s first and second choices 
enables the teacher to determine the 
phase of a particular interest. For 
example, children through about 
eight years mental age were found to 
have general human interest in 
babies’ ways, their care, and so on. 
With eleven- or twelve-year-olds, the 
baby interest is one of reproduction, 
how they are born; with fourteen- 
or fifteen-year-olds, it is in babies’ 
mental development and _ abilities. 
Thus it is necessary to ascertain what 
children want to know about the 
item checked in order to find out 
their interest maturity. 

Part III—The wonderings give 
opportunity for wandering afield of 
the check list, comprehensive as it 
is. Sometimes this section is quite 
revealing of the inner person, and 
should certainly be respected as con- 
fidential. We have no right to ask 
children to express their desires and 
needs without meeting every response 
as well as we can. 

I cannot say too forcibly, “Do not 
use the questionnaire except in deep- 
est respect for child feeling.” Never 
use information from the question- 
naire in any way that will embarrass 
a child. Where privacy of discussion 
will give more satisfaction in answer- 
ing questions, find time to talk alone 
with a child. Sometimes it helps to 
let parents know what is in the 
minds of their children, so that they 
too can help satisfy them. But find 
out first the relationship between the 


child and his parents, if the questions 
are anything about which he might 
be sensitive. 

Sometimes children use such ap 
opportunity as the questionnaire 
affords to satisfy themselves on sub. 
jects which they do not feel like dis. 
cussing with their parents. On the 
other hand, children may feel security 
in common interest, and group dis. 
cussion may be the most wholesome, 
matter-of-fact handling of some life 
questions. Most wonderings are of 
the type for group consideration, 
These of course need no warning. It 
is for the occasional situation that 
we need to be careful. 

Part IV—This part will quickly 
give to a teacher a picture of the 
personal out-of-school life of a child, 
Follow up these clues to gain quickly 
an understanding of individuals. 

Part V—This is a guide to the 
teacher in story and book selection 
for children. Either richness of their 
reading background or meagerness 
of it is apparent in the questionnaire, 
The relationship between story in- 
terest and social science and science 
interest is important in determining 
maturity. Tabulations of the ques- 
tionnaire as given to Winnetka chil- 
dren repeatedly for several years, 
when checked against their response 
to certain types of stories read to 
them showed the following relation- 
ships. 

Children of eight years mental age 
show marked interest in living forms 

(Continued on page 77) 


ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


These facts are important in connection with the Contest announced on page 16. 


You Are Eligible to Enter This Contest if you are a teacher or supervisor of grades 
one through eight or of a rural school, and if the report submitted de. 
scribes work which you are doing in your school during the fall term 


of this year. 


Your Report Should Be Mailed soon after the first of January. 
Any report received after that time will 


January 15, 1940, at midnight. 
not be considered. 
Prizes: 
Ist prize . 
woman, valued at $85.00. 


The deadline is 


.- A Longines “Presentation” watch, for either a man or a 
(Woman’s wrist watch solid gold set with 


diamonds; or man’s watch solid gold, strap or pocket style) 


2nd prize . 


.- A Longines watch valued at $65.00. 


(“Corsair” solid gold 


wrist watch for a woman, or “President Taylor” solid gold strap watch 


for a man) 
3rd prize .. 


. A Longines watch valued at $40.00. 


(“Venus” gold filled 


wrist watch for a woman, or “DeWitt Clinton” gold filled strap watch 


for a man) 
Honorable Mention: 


Manuscripts in this class which we publish in Tue Instructor will be 


paid for at our regular rates. 
Announcement of Awards: 


Prize winners will be announced in the May 1940 issue of THe Instructor 
and prize-winning articles will be published in the magazine as soon as 


possible after awards are made. 
Important: 


A verification sheet should be attached to your manuscript. 


include: 
Your name and address 


It should 


Name and address of the school in which you teach 
Size of school and number of teachers 
Number of pupils in your grade or school 
Economic background and nationality of your pupils 
Signature of your principal or superintendent 
No manuscript entered in this contest will be returned, 
Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Manuscript: 


Length—from 1800 to 2500 words. 


Paper—plain white, 844” x 11”. 


Typewritten—yes, double spaced. 


Postage—send by first-class mail, postage fully prepaid. 


A Final Word: 


Reread Miss Presler’s article, “How Can I Base My Teaching on the 
School’s Environment?” in the June issue of THE INstrucTor, and then 
map out your program. Keep notes of your work throughout the fall, 
write a report of your accomplishments, and mail your report early. 
Don’t wait until the last moment to send it, 


Address your manuscript to: 


Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 


Environment Contest, THe Instructor, 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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Including Child Interest in Plans for a Curriculum—lII 


(Continued from page 76) 


of animals and plants; in God as a 
phase of metaphysical interest; a 
human interest in babies; a manipu- 
jation interest in machines, with the 
toy interest being strong; and a pref- 
erence for fairy stories, with inter- 
est uncritical as to whether the story 
be logical or true. For these children, 
life is still in the stage of first ac- 
quaintanceship, and the child has 
little basis for critical judgment. 
Dramatic play preferences are for 
everyday living and for the processes 
of how grownups live and do things. 

Children of ten years mental age 
show strong interest in natural phe- 
nomena of earth and sky. The ac- 
companying metaphysical interest is 
a desire for space-time conception, 
with interest in beginnings being 
particularly strong. Great prefer- 
ence is expressed for true stories. 
Fairy stories often are almost ta- 
booed. Social satisfaction is keen in 
prehistoric or ancient life and in be- 
ginnings of many kinds. 

This is the level where dramatic 
play naturally emerges into definite 
dramatization with a desire for an 
audience. (Children younger than 
this should not be expected to drama- 
tize for others. Their satisfaction is 
definitely one of trying out what it 
feels like to be a grownup or some 
other person or an animal. Experi- 
ence, not portrayal, is the child’s 
purpose, and this natural life learn- 
ing impulse should not be exploited 
for adult purposes. ) 

Eleven- or twelve-year-olds (men- 
tally) have become well enough 
acquainted with their world and 
their universe to know the difference 
between truth and fancy, and like 
the humorous and fanciful particu- 
larly in their story material. They 
feel secure to play more lightly with 
life now through the imaginary. 
They have had a look at things as 
wholes in acquainting themselves 
with the world. Now they are ready 
to inspect things as to their parts and 
make-up. 

This analytical attitude shows it- 
elf particularly in two different 
fields; how the human body is made 
and works, and how machines are 
made and work. More girls are in- 
terested in the first field, and more 
boys are interested in the second, 
though the reversal of interest is 
present. Social interest begins to ally 
itself with groups other than family 
or general society, as that of peers 
with a hero leader (the gang spirit). 
Metaphysical interest in death and 
dreams balances the human-body 
interest in birth. Reproductive in- 
terest is normal in the preadolescent 
period. Wise guidance is most im- 
perative in both the home and the 
school in this important period of 
child life. A reproductive interest 
at this level does not mean that some 
forms of sex interest will not have 
shown themselves before this period; 
but interest in reproduction is marked 
and natural at this level and should 
be met wholesomely. 

The accompanying form of chart 
[se page 17] has proved helpful in 

ting a picture of group readiness 
for experiences. Names are entered 
in order of mental age at the left. 
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Names are written into the field 
where the greatest number of checks 
on the questionnaire occur. Circles 
indicate other fields checked. Lines 
connect the various fields which each 
individual checked. Solid circles in- 
dicate the social-science field pre- 
ferred by individuals. 

The sample chart was made from 
three actual charts of children on 
three maturity levels in order to show 
the progression of maturing. This 
is obvious in the charting. The 
names are from actual questionnaires, 
and they demonstrate the range of 
interest from the third through the 
sixth grade. It is to be expected that 
there will be differences in the charts 
of individuals of the same maturity 
levels, as this chart shows. ‘There is 
also some spread of interest from one 
division as growth gradually takes 
place. The amazing thing is the 
similarity of the majority of the in- 
dividual charts of children of the 
same mental age as concerns key in- 
terests, relationship of interests, and 
definite order of types of interests; 
that is, such order as that of strong 
animal interest consistently preced- 
ing marked earth-sky interest, and 
the last consistently followed by 
marked human-body and machine 
interest. These outstanding charac- 
teristics of child interest have been 
shown in the children’s questionnaires 
from groups in different parts of the 
United States, representing different 
races, urban and rural communities, 
and varying economic status. 


Alp IN CuRRICULUM MAKING 


Where subject-matter curriculum 
is not too rigid, it is possible to use 
such a chart of one’s own group as 
a guide in curriculum making for so- 
cial science, experiences in science, 
group literature programs, and for 
individuals’ free reading programs. 
Where there is a prescribed curricu- 
lum, compare it with your group’s 
chart and see what possibilities there 
are for flexibility of the school pro- 
gram. See where the curriculum 
topics fit, building on the children’s 
readiness as indicated by their chart. 
Look for opportunities of translating 
the curriculum outline and generali- 
ties into the specific subject matter 
the children are inquiring about. 
Having such authentic information 
of your own group, most administra- 
tors will be amenable to substitu- 
tions of units or portions of subject 
matter of greater import to children. 


Alp To CHOICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
MATERIAL TO USE IN CURRICULUM 


Because of the influence of physi- 
cal and social environment upon chil- 
dren’s thinking, a registration of 
things present and things definitely 
absent in the environment is apt to 
result in the questionnaire. These 
may help determine the choice of 
topics and undertakings to use from 
the local situation. It is wise to 
pitch subject matter a little young 
for children rather than a little old. 
Thereby they are able to do a full, 
rich job with it and to gain a sense of 
success; whereas the even slightly 
too difficult thing is apt to be thin, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Quiet and Trustworthy Help 
on a Serious Problem 


HERE 18 something so touching about the 
"lh aoutiiienes of your girls, when they bring 
you questions about the physical changes in 
their lives. You wish with all your heart to 
give them information that is scientifically truth- 
ful, yet delicate, gentle, and really helpful. 


Here at last is material to solve your problem 
completely. The two booklets were used during 
the school year 1938-39 by 13,455 teachers— 
and many interviews attest their usefulness, for 
individual girls and for classroom, instruction. 


For High School Girls—““The Periodic Cycle” con- 
tains important information based on modern medical 
opinion. Helps dispel old-fashioned “bugaboos” that 
might stand in the way of an active, happy girlhood. 


For Younger Girls—“What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
a sympathetically written 
booklet to be read by young girls before menstruation 
begins. Easy to understand and accurate. 


to Her Young Sister” is 


NEW...Menstrual Anatomy Charts—Set of five 
facsimilies, in color, of charts now on exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair. They show the whole proc- 
ess of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. Size 14 
by 11 inches, mailed in a heavy plain envelope which 


can be kept in your desk. 


@ Mail the coupon today for this useful and authentic 
material. You may have as many booklets as you need. 





FREE! 


Two authoritative booklets 
on menstrual hygiene 
(Be certain to ask for a sufficient 
number of booklets so that each 


girl in your class may have her 
own copy.) 


Complete set of five 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts 








Ty Mail this coupon for your free booklets and charts ~ 


Personal Products Corporation, Py E-4, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


Please send me ........ copies of “The Periodic Cycle. - 
phiaCaen copies of “What a ‘Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.’ 


( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy 
Charts, 


Name 





Position 
School. 
Address. 











City. 


State. 
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Americas Newest Hobby ! 


—the ancient art of Hand-Loom W: 
self. Men or ag L by a ai rr 
eon sets, scarf: 


. Bean expert your- 
ge to wearer a. 


BUNIONS®@ 


and Enlarged Joints Relieved, Concealed 








Dept. L-5 
711 Arch St., 


CLIVEDEN LOOM 


a THE MODERN PORTABLE 
F WER LOOM 


Write today for details—a Course in 
Weaving is ineluded with each loom. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For quick relief, wear this soft rubbershield, 


Lifts shoe pressure off sensitive joint: 
hides bulge; helps 3 shape of 
shoe. 50¢ at Drug, Shoe, Dept. 
Stores, FREE booklet, Dr. 

Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill, 


















D' Scholls weoveer 

















Costs less than 
1 cent a day 
during the 
school year. 


each month! 


ON’T DEPEND on occasional copies 
of THE INSTRUCTOR seen in the 
library or borrowed from teacher friends. 
You need your own copy each month, 
not only in order to keep abreast of new 
teaching procedures, but also in order to 
clip and file material that you wish to 
keep for later reference. The cost of an 
individual subscription to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR is small and no immediate 
cash outlay is necessary. Fill out and 
mail to us today the order blank on page 
70 (or on page 80) and be assured of 
having THE INSTRUCTOR always at 
your elbow for instant and constant 
classroom reference. 


Have your own copy of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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hazy, and meaningless. The chart 
should aid in determining children’s 
readiness as well as interest. 

This plan of determining interests 
and their relationships within a group 
does not infer that doses of a pre- 
scribed field would be given to the 
entire exclusion of any other expe- 
rience. Graphs of the questionnaires 
of the age span of eight to fifteen 
years of age show awareness and 
spread of interest through all fields 
at all ages tested, but they also show 
trends of marked interest as de- 
scribed. These peaks of interest 
point us particularly to acceptable 
times for using certain subject mat- 
ter. The chart picture is one of the 
group, but a picture of a group of 
individuals whose variation from 
others is as obvious as their conform- 
ities. This fact is important if we 
are to train for national enrichment 
of personality, ability, and creation, 
and thereby for democratic living 
and progress. 


FurTHER Uses 
OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Aside from aiding in determining 
group plans, information of the chil- 
dren’s personal activities, together 
with interests of minorities (which 
do not lend themselves well to gen- 
eral group plans), may give bases 
for forming small common-interest 
groups in free time, out-of-school 
clubs, personal-reading programs for 
individuals, and personal contacts 
between the teacher and individuals 
or small groups; and a basis for 
family activities and interests. Some 
teachers who have used the ques- 
tionnaire have said that it gave them 
information of their pupils which 
could not otherwise have been learned 
in two months, 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
AS A CUMULATIVE RECORD 


With the questionnaire given in 
the fall, and again in the spring, it is 
interesting to observe general group 
movement in maturing of interest. 
Such a plan consistently used with a 
group for successive years shows 
marked trends of child development, 
and development of interest relation- 
ships both for the group and for in- 
dividuals. If cumulative records of 
children are kept, these question- 
naires give valuable record of both 
groups and individuals, 

The above plan is offered to you 
from many years of experience in at- 
tempting to find a way of getting at 
nonacademic development of chil- 
dren; of trying to find a way of help- 
ing children get satisfactions along 
the line of their own natural inter- 
ests and desire for experiences. Its 
foundation rests upon observation of, 
and personal work with, thousands 
of children of many races and nation- 
alities in various environments. It 
comes from a profound belief in 
childhood itself and in our need to 
work sympathetically and under- 
standingly with it in its effort to 
practice living. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





214. Puerto Rico, Old and New 

The story of Puerto Rico’s four 
centuries under Spanish rule and its 
forty years as a United States posses- 
sion is told in a well-illustrated book- 
let that contains much information. 
It is offered by the Puerto Rico In- 
stitute of Tourism. Both the historic 
and the modern buildings in San 
Juan, the capital, are of interest, but 
Morro Castle, “the most formidable 
fortress erected in the Spanish colo- 
nial empire in the New World,” 
claims chief attention. Since this 
Caribbean island has become easy of 
access, by ship and airplane, it has 
developed a variety of attractions for 
visitors—sports, bathing, motoring— 
with modern hotels in San Juan and 
Ponce and cabins in the beautiful 
Luquillo National Forest—uniquely 
tropical in character. 


215. A Fundamental Food 

Because vast quantities of baker’s 
bread are consumed in the United 
States (10 billion loaves annually, 
we are told) teachers who are con- 
cerned about their own diet and their 
pupils’ will welcome certain material 
obtainable from the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. A reprint “Our 
Daily Bread” from Hygeia gives facts 
on breadmaking and nutritive values. 
The Right Way to Right Weight, 
attractively illustrated, includes diet 
menus, recipes, tables, etc. A copy 
of each of these publications, and 
enough leaflets on Bread and Milk 
for a class, will be sent on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp. State number 
of pupils. 


216. Magazines Children Like 

“Developing Reading Tastes in 
Magazine Literature” is a reprint 
from The Elementary English Re- 
view, giving the results of a class- 
room experiment in guiding children 
to an appreciation of the better types 
of periodical literature. The change 
in taste was all the more pronounced 
because most of the children whose 
reading was studied were from homes 
where the sensational magazines were 
most popular. It was found, among 
other things, that an “environment 
of good literature” is very important. 
The reprint is being distributed by 
Child Life. 


217. Sights of Philadelphia 
Assuming, naturally, that thou- 


‘sands of persons who visit the New 


York World’s Fair will stop in Phil- 
adelphia to enjoy its historical and 
other attractions, the Hospitality 
Committee of Philadelphia has issued 
a 32-page booklet, telling in text and 
pictures what one can see and do in 
that famous city. This, and a handy 
picture-map folder showing principal 
buildings, streets, and transportation 


facilities, should be useful to teachers 
personally and as classroom aids in 
history and geography. If parents 
of your pupils, or other friends, ex- 
pect to visit the World’s Fair this 
fall, the committee will be glad to 
have you ask for additional copies of 
these publications. 


218. Lamps and Lanterns 

Lurelle Guild, writer, artist, and 
antiquarian, has prepared for the 
National Carbon Company, Inc., a 
pamphlet called The History of 
Portable Light in America, illustrat- 
ing it with sketches and with photo- 
graphs of his own remarkable collec- 
tion of lamps and lanterns—some 
sixty are shown. It is suitable for 
children of fifth grade or above. 
Enough copies for a class may be had 
free if the number of pupils and age- 
range are given. 
source comes a 96-page handbook of 
things to make and things to do en- 
titled Fun with Dry Batteries, which 
is offered at 10 cents a copy or at 5 
cents in lots of 25 or more. 


219. Cotton and Cotton Products 

A folder which opens out into a 
sheet 25 by 38 inches in size, on the 
subject Facts about Cotton, should 
be very helpful in a study of fabrics. 
Large pictures, charts, and drawings 
give a graphic idea of cotton produc- 
tion, manufacture, and distribution. 
Cotton growing; thread making; 
weaving, finishing, and dyeing of 
fabrics; types of weaves; uses of 
fabrics, etc., are presented in a way 
that lends itself to educational pur- 
poses. Wellington Sears Company 
offer one copy free to a teacher. Ad- 
ditional copies for pupils in lots of 
10 or more are priced at 10 cents 
each. 


220. Dressmaking with Joy 

Anna Steese Richardson, associate 
editor of Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, has told the story of Mary Brooks 
Picken, who is said to have trained 
a quarter of a million women to 
make their own clothes, through cor- 
respondence courses. As a child on 
a Kansas farm, Mrs. Picken learned 
from her pioneer grandmother how 
to card wool; how to spin, dye, and 
weave yarns; how to sew and mend. 
Then she went on to learn all she 
could about an important subject. 
She has devoted her life to giving 
home dressmaking the status of a de- 
lightful occupation, a creative art ex- 
pressing personality. The story of 
her career, and of the “new kind of 
school” which she is now conduct- 
ing, is told in A Great Dream Comes 
True, in How to Make the Most of 
Yourself, and in reprints of articles, 
all of which will be sent to teachers 
on request. 
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MODERN 
CLASS HELPS 





@ MILK AROUND THE WORLD— 
A 24-page booklet that tells a fascinating 
story about milk. Written by an outstand- 
ing elementary teacher. Contains 50 illus- 
trations. Teacher’s supplement included— 
free. Size 8 in. by 6 in. Price: 6c each. 


@ SAFETY IN SOUND BODIES— 
A $32-page booklet dramatically showing 
the relationship between everyday safety 
and sound bodies. Contains 14 action 
photographs. Teacher's supplement  in- 
cluded—free. Siz 8% in. by 5% in 
Price: 6c each. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 N. Canal Street, Chicago, Hlinols 








a SE copies of 
( ) Milk Around the World 
( ) Safety in Sound Bodies 
Enclosed is my remittance. 
Ee aE SRT we 
Address.. 
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MODERN BOOKCASES ft 
MODEST BUDGET - 


Rs. 
COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
it Grows with Your Library 
(Apartment Model) 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ON 30 DAY APPROVAL 
This new ‘‘Modern Ameri- 
can’’ design Sectional Book- 
case is made of selected 
hardwood finished Walnut 
Upper book section is open 
for current reading; the low- 
er book sections have dis- 

eppearing glass doors. 

Sold direct from factory, assuring you of a permanent 
source of supply for additional book sections. Send for 
Catalog No. 1-109 giving detailed description of this 
and other designs, in various grades and finishes. 


C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG.CO. _LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for the 





etter Homes and Offices since 189 
ENDOR OVER 250,000 USERS 
New York Showroom: 130 W. 42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 
}| | Portable— 
Fits almost 
any space” 
—— 














SEND FOR BIG FREE 
international Typewriter Exch., boot ioc. chicass 





prices. Also 


rebuilt and cmon saving. 
CATALOG Im COLORS. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


FOR TEACHERS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
taining and education. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. 
Institute, Dept. R229, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to qualify for them. 


Write immediately to Franklin 





Sell STAMPED GOODS 


Get stam 3 from manufacturer — sell at 
eat dees’ uneemn, toarted pena. ore B4-pams 
table clo eet impor’ , ete. 24- 
catalogue FREE. Write: Merribee 

ery Co., 22 W. 2ist, Dept. 464 New York, N.Y. 











Invitations — Announcements 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
' 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
@ ing Including two sets of — 


100 Script Lettering - $3.50 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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A Unit on Vertebrate Animals 


(Continued from page 24) 


AMPHIBIANS 


Develop the meaning of the word. 
Associate it with the amphibian 
plane. Thus children will retain the 
idea of a double life—in the water 
and out of it. 

A. Problems. 

1. What is the life history of 
the frog and the toad? 

2. Are toads helpful to man? 
3. How does a frog protect it- 
self against its enemies? 

4. How many times does a newt 
change its form to fit its dif- 
ferent modes of life? 

B. Adaptations. 

1. All have protective colora- 
tion. Some can change color. 
2. Some secrete a slimy sub- 
stance which helps them escape 
their enemies. 

3. Some have gills part of the 
time; some, all the time. 

4. Frogs have webbed feet for 
swimming. 

C. Experiences. 

1. Make a tadpole aquarium. 

2. Keep a diary telling of the 
actual development of a frog 
from an egg. 

3. Place a tree toad first on a 
light and then on a dark object. 
Does it change color? 


REPTILES 


Snakes— 
Specimens for study may include 
snakes, lizards, turtles, or crocodiles. 
A. Problems. 
1. What snakes in our locality 
are harmless and which ones are 
harmful? 
2. Of what value are snakes to 
man? 
B. Adaptations. 
1. Elasticity of body walls. 
2. Loose attachment of bones 
about mouth and throat. 
3. Rib bones which spread apart 
easily. 
4. Protective coloration. 
C. Experiences. 
1. Keep a small garter snake in 
captivity for a short time. 
2. Actually touch a snake. 
Turtles— 
A. Problems. 
1. Why is the turtle a reptile? 
2. What kinds of turtles are 
common around here? 
B. Adaptations. 
1. Bony shell covers soft tissues. 
2. Legs, head, and tail can be 
partially or entirely covered up. 
C. Experiences. 
1. Make a turtle pen and keep 
several box turtles. 
2. Watch a turtle walk. 
3. Look for turtle shells. 
Lizards— 
A. Problems. 
1. How do they differ from 
salamanders? 
2. What particular adaptations 
do they have? 
B. Adaptations. 
1. Ability to lose their tails. 
2. Growth of new tail which 
has no vertebrae. 
3. Protective coloration. 
C. Experiences. 
1. Obtain a pet lizard. 
2. Look up pictures of lizards, 





Alligators and crocodiles— 

A. Problems. 
1. Why are they associated with 
snakes? How are they alike? 
2. How can an alligator and a 
crocodile be differentiated? 

B. Experiences. 
1. Keep an alligator in an aquar- 
ium for a short time. 
2. On a map show where alliga- 
tors and crocodiles are found. 


Birps 


A baby chick or a canary in the 
classroom will start a class discussion 
of the subject. Observe birds and 
their habits in their own environ- 
ment. Study pictures of birds. 

A. Problems. 

1. Of what use are birds to us? 
2. Why and how do the birds 
migrate? 

B. Adaptations. 

1. Streamlined body and feath- 
ers overlapping toward the rear. 
2. Feathers act as_ insulators, 
shed water quickly, and aid in 
flight. 

3. Wings; tail for steering. 

4. Extraordinarily good vision. 
§. Protective coloring. 

6. Bills differ according to the 
type of food eaten. 

7. Feet of birds differ according 
to their habits. 

C. Experiences. 

1. Take a bird walk. 

2. Keep your birdbath filled 
with fresh water. 

3. Build a feeding shelf, and 
feed the birds during cold and 
stormy weather. 

4. Watch birds build nests. 

5. Make maps showing migra- 
tion routes of our native birds. 
6. Prepare exhibits of feathers. 
7. Build model birdhouses. 

8. Make casts of the tracks of 
various birds. 

9. Look up the state conserva- 
tion laws regarding birds, 


MAMMALS 


Have a pet kitten, dog, or rabbit 
in the classroom for observation. 

A. Problems. 

1. Make a list of four mammals 
which you think show the great- 
est contrasts. 

2. Prepare a list of the ways in 
which animals are valuable. 

B. Experiences. 

1. Have a mammal for a pet. 
2. Make an animal scrapbook. 
3. Visit a zoo. 

V. Summary. 

To summarize the unit, our group 
visited Central Park Zoo in New 
York City. The children observed 
the adaptations of the various ani- 
mals. Frequently they were heard 
classifying the animals. 

The children were given a visual 
test. Colored slides, obtained from 
Trenton State Teachers College, were 
shown, and the pupils were asked to 
identify certain animals. 

VI. Outcomes. 

A. An interest in all animal life 

was awakened. 

B. The children are more observ- 

ant. 

C. They realize the interdepend- 

ence of man and animals. 
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Original styles you won’t see dupli- 
cated at every social gathering; 
nationally advertised fabrics that 
bespeak quality; dresses that really 
fit because they are cut to your indi- 
vidual measurements! 

Your Berth Robert Semi-Made 

Frock is practically complete when 
you get it. Our expert tailors do all 
the difficult sewing—you merely 
run up a few simple seams and 
SAVE AS YOU SEW! 
SEND FOR FALL FASHION BOOK...FREE! 
A wide assortment of styles to 
choose from—each one an original 
creation by leading designers of 
Paris, New York and Hollywood. 
Use coupon below. 








GRIGINATORS OF 
SEMI-MADE FROCKS 





846 Broadway, New York, Wi. Y. 


Please send me, free, postpaid, your Fall Fash- 
ion Book. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Address 
City State 























PASTE ON THE BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD 
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INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 






HANDWORK «+ UNITS « PLANS « SEATWORK « TESTS « ELEMENTARY SCIENCE « -SOCIAL STUDIES 


Just Published ! 


The Instructor ““GOOD AMERICAN”’ 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 


These ten posters emphasiz- 
ing Health, Self-Control, Self- 











Reliance, Reliability, Clean 
Play, Duty, Good Workman- 
ship, Teamwork, Kindness, 


and Loyalty will help teach- 
ers meet the growing demand 
for character education in the 














schools. The posters are 
printed on heavy cardboard 
of several different colors, 





size 10 x 13 inches. Displayed 
on the bulletin board or 
walls, they may be used in studying famous men 
and women, in considering the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and in discussing problems of conduct. 

The Instructor “Good American” Citizenship 
Posters appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR during the 
school year 1938-39. They proved so popular that 
they are now being presented in a more permanent 
form, for teachers interested in encouraging the 
growth of right attitudes. 

Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, 
postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


Porttotio Containing Posters 











Special Discount Privilege (*see below) to New or 





The Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teachers 


Price, Each Handbook, 50 Cents, Postpaid. Special Price, Each Handbook, to 
New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, Only 35 Cents, Postpaid. 


@ Like the many thousands of teachers who are al- 
ready using the Instructor Handbooks, you too can 
use them to solve your classroom problems, plan each 


day’s work, and achieve teaching success. 


Each book 


contains 96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches, bound in durable 
bristol board covers, with design in two colors. 





SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 
Safety on the street, 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Posters, 











of its own. 


SEATWORK ‘°Graves*” 


A variety of seatwork material for the first 
three grades, all contributed by teachers who 





=—-) SAF ETY ACTIVITIES 


on the playground, and 
at home; safety in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments ; 
ming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 
seatwork, tests, and stories fill more 
than half the book There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; plays, 
recitations for safety programs. 
material is conveniently grouped in a section 


safety in swim- 


songs, and 
Each type of 


INSTRUCTOR ARORUOR SEROES 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Just Published! 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


- HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 




















6 OWEN PURLIWENG CO, DANSWHLE NY 





A broad concept of health is given 
in this new Instructor Handbook, 
the emphasis being on right atti- 
tudes, sunlight and fresh air, clean- 
liness, food, rest and sleep, dental 
hygiene, recreation and _ sports, 
clothing, posture, and care of eyes 
and feet. The material, all of it 
thoroughly practical, includes units 
of work, tests, seatwork, posters, 
rhymes, stories, songs, and drama. 
tizations. Attractively illustrated, 
with an interesting cover in three 
colors, this book on a subject of 
vital importance in the schoolroom 
is indispensable to teachers. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writer and illus- 
trator, has prepared this book, half of which 


(MSTAUCTOR mANOBCOR saRaty 


HANDWORK 


FOR ALL GRADES 





have tested the lessons 
rooms and have 
An introductory 
Carson explains 
from seatwork, 


The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 


oe to Draw, Paint or Make 


This large, handsome, 80-page book con- 


and 

















in their own class- 
proved them to be practical. 
chapter by Louise Geddings 
how to get the 
includes a hectograph 
recipe for the preparation of 


presents Handwork based on life and customs 
in China, Japan, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, and Peru. For each country, girl and 
boy dolls, outline drawings of typical scenes, 
creative designs. The second half includes 
Circus Drawings to trace and cut from card- 


best results 


individual les- 
































tains a wealth of Handwork material of 80n sheets. Subjects: Reading, arithmetic, board (12 pages), and seasonal material for 
many kinds selected from the pages of language, drawing, hygiene, character educa- each school month, including patterns and me 
THE INSTRUCTOR. tion, citizenship, music, geography, nature. designs for friezes, cut-paper posters, etc. 
The contents include: Masks and cos- STF 
cme” dle for"Sniowees rite ase: SA TESTS FOR urements nt ====\ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
rations and cards for Christmas, valen- TESTS ELEMENTARY 
tines, Easter cards, gifts and cards for ro fotare Six conveniently arranged groups of tests of SCIENCE FOR ALL GRADES 
Mother’s Day, simple posters, sand-table «No Crete casos various types on: Arithmetic; elementary sci- ror ati ceadts | Helps to develop a scientific attitude in chil- 
setups, friezes, room decorations, black- ence; geography; health, safety and character : ~ dren, arouses their interest in surroundings, 
board and window decorations, place-card education; history and civics; language and me provides experiences which will make them 
and paper-plate decorations, Mother literature. Under geography, there are tests o) a more observant. The lessons are presented in 
Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. for each of the six continents, and an article hi. a clear, attractive manner, with suggested 
A number of pages are devoted to on the use of games in teaching geography. | “Things to Do” and reference lists. The nine 
weaving, modeling, basketry, beadwork, Each group contains one or two helpful lesson ‘ chapters, divided among the various grade 
and similar crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings by sheets with illustrations and text addressed to groups, deal with plants, animals, the heavens, 
Jessie Todd, with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. , - the pupil. All the material was prepared by everyday science, science hobbies, etc. Inter- 
The introduction by Jessie Todd contains suggestions for using a score of well-known teaching specialists. estingly decorated, with helpful test pictures. 


the material, and points the way to more creative work. 
80 pages, 9% x 12% inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
For All Grades 
a 


Ready-to-use classroom 
of stories, 
tests (with keys), 
text by seven 
ing, is arranged by grades. 







and 


Ten of the most interesting and most 
instructive of the Social Studies Illus- 


trated Units that have appeared in THE | correlating sand-table designs for 
INSTRUCTOR, have been assembled in | UNITS work in each subject. 
this handy volume. Each Unit occupies | pos ati ceapas as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook.) 


nine pages and comprises subject matter, 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


material 
studies—-geography and history—in the form 
tests on the stories, supplementary 
lesson plans. 
leaders in social-studies teach- 
Included are lists 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil 


(Originally published 


eww ACTIVITIES for All Grads === 
mae Embraces arithmetic, geography, history, lan- | ACTIVITIES 


FALL GRADES) FOR ALL Gants 


guage, reading, citizenship, elementary science, 
and health. Every type of test is given, with 
answers, and there are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic problems and games. 
Chapter heads supply designs for eight sea- 
sonal blackboard decorations. Sixteen full-page 
correlating posters by Mabel Betsy Hill and 
Ralph Avery directly apply to the subject mat- 
ter. (This book was originally published as 
the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook.) 


for social 
The 


bibliographies, 
creative 





























self-checking study lessons, and a large 
number of interesting pictures. An in- 
troductory articie tells how to secure the 
best results with unit-of-work material. 

Suggested teaching procedures are 
provided for Primary, Intermediate, 
and Upper Grades. Much of the mate- 





= 


STUDIES 
or FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 





rial for any grade level may easily be = 
utilized on other levels. 
The ten Lllustrated Units include: World Trade; The Post 


Office; Clothing; Thrift; Pioneer Life in North America; South 
America; Holland; Learning about Books; Safety Education; The 
Seasons, Climate, and Weather. 
96 pages, 1044 x 14 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid 





incladed. 
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With Study 


Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces “Material 


Two groups of 20 prints each—-Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades— 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong kraft envelope. The pic- 


tures average 7 x 9 inches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original paint- 


ings and are suitable for classroom picture study or for framing. 
Price, each group, $1.50, postpaid. Special price of each group to new or present subscribers 
te THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 


*x SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching 
aids described on this and the opposite page. You will want many of 
these teaching helps for use during this school year. The savings you will 
effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a long 
way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. If you 
are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include 
any other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form at right. 
No cash need accompany your order—pay November Sth if more convenient. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


80 


Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book provides complete picture study 
material for each of the 100 famous paintings 
which are reproduced in the Instructor series 
of Full-Color Prints. 
Story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils about the picture, and 
a small reproduction of the painting. A sug- 
gested grading, and a convenient index, are 
104 pages. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
only 40 cents, postpaid. 


Supervision of 
Elementary Schools 


This new book deals with modern teaching 
practices and the problems confronting the 
elementary teacher or supervisor. Includes: 
improvement of classroom instruction; out- 
lines and criticisms of lesson plans; keeping 
teaching up-to-date; new types of tests; 
elements of supervision, etc. 128 pages. Full 
cloth. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price 
te new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


Each study includes: 


Heavy paper covers. 
Special price to new 











' THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Date che " 


Enter my subscription ([) new or [J renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
a ae nsec issue for C] 1 Year at $2.50. [J 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 





This order totals $ . _.. (1 will remit on or before Nov. 5th, 1939. [J I am enclosing 
4 payment in full. [ I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 
ry My Name. P.O. 


a St. or R.D. State. - 





THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1939 
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